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241  Edgewortk. — Autograph  Letter  of  Sir  John  Edge  worth  to 

Mr.  Blathvvayte,  July  9,  1694,  lOs.  6d. 
Requests  leave  for  his  son  Harry  Edgeworth,  then  serving  in  the  Second 
Regiment  of  Guards,  to  leave  Flanders  when  the  King  did — "  last  year  he 
brought  an  ague  with  him  from  Flanders,  then  went  to  Ireland  to  prosecute  an 
old  amour,  and  there  had  his  ague,  convulsion  fits,  and  matrimony,  all  upon 
his  hands  at  once  ;  in  what  condition  or  state  of  health  he  is  in  we  know  not." 

242  Edwards. — The  Letters  of  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,  Com- 

mentator UPON  Shakspeare,  and  Author  of  the  Canons  of 
Criticism,  from  1720  to  Oct.  30,  1756,  wholly  in  his  Au- 
tograph, 6  VOLS.  4to.,  beautifully  bound,  42/. 
The  author  of  these  letters  was  designated,  by  his  contemporaries,  an  elegant 
writer,  and  was  the  last  of  his  family,  as  appears  by  his  fifth  sonnet  in  Dods- 
ley's  Collection  of  Poems,  vol.  ii   p,  326.    In  early  life  he  studied  the  law  at 
Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  discontinued  the  practice,  and  re- 
tired to  a  small  paternal  estate  at  Pitzhanger,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  resided 
till  his  purchase  at  Turrick,  in  Bucks. 

His  letter  addrcsseri  to  Bp.  Warburton,  and  his  Canons  of  Criticisms,  first 
printed  in  1747,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Supplement  to  Dr.  Warburton's  Shakes- 
peare," did  him  great  credit,  both  as  a  critic  and  a  scholar,  and  provoked  the 
vengeance  of  the  Dr.,  which  he  wreaked  very  illiberally  in  a  Note  on  the  Dunciad, 
of  which  Mr.  Edwards  was  more  susceptible  than  the  circumstance  required. 
He  was  also  author  of  a  j'eu  d'esprit,  called  the  Trial  of  the  letter  Y,  alias  Y. 
Dr.  Akenside  addressed  an  ode  to  him.  A  beautiful  ode  was  addressed  to  him 
by  Miss  Mulso,  now  Mrs.  Chapone,  to  which  he  replied,  is  as  elegant  a  sonnet. 
He  died,  in  his  fifty-eighth  year,  Jan.  8,  1757,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  friend, 
the  celebrated  Richardson,  at  Parson's  Green,  and  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Ellesborough,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

These  letters  are  a  literary  history  of  the  period  they  embrace,  and  are  ad- 
dressed, among  many  other  friends  of  Mr.  Edwards,  to  the  following  persons, 
who  were  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters  : — Mr.  Charles  Bathurst ;  Isaac 
Hawkins  Browne  ;  Richard  Cambridge,  and  his  son  Richard  Owen  Cambridge ; 
Edward  Copell,  Esq.,  Commentator  upon  Shakespeare ;  Dr.  Chauncey,  at 
Bristol ;  Rev.  Lewis  Crusian,  author  of  Lives  of  the  Poets  ;  Dyer,  the  Poet  j 
Marchioness  Grey  ;  Dr.  John  Hoadley  ;  Knapton  ;  Rev.  Moses  Lowmanj  Rev. 
Mr.  Mills  j  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  and  various  of  the  Onslow  family  •  Pope,  the 
Poet;  John  Revett,  associated  with  Stewart  in  his  Antiquities  of  Athens 
Samuel  Richardson,  author  of  Clarissa  Harlovve  ;  Rev.  Henry  Taylor  j  the  me- 
morable John  Wilkes ;  Daniel  Wray,  Esq.  j  Hon.  Philip  Yorke,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Hardwicke,  &c.  &c. 

One  of  the  earliest,  to  Henry  Lovibond,  of  Trinity  Hall,  dated  July  20, 1720, 
speaks  in  raptures  of  the  announced  edition,  by  Dr.  Bentley,  of  the  Greek 
Testament,  from  the  Alexandrine  copy.  "  every  man  that  understands  Greek 
should  think  himself  bound  to  be  one  of  the  subscribers." 

The  South-Sea  knavery  was  at  this  time,  and  there  are  many  witticisms  in 
these  letters  in  relation  to  that  and  other  matters.  He  tells  Lovibond,  "  A  lady 
told  me  the  other  day,  upon  the  Director's  being  expelled  the  House,  that  if  all 
the  rogues  were  expelled,  and  no  other  rogues  chosen  in  their  room,  at  least 
four  hundred  women  would  be  required  to  make  up  the  compliment  of  a  full 
house."  Edwards  was  afraid  this  scheme  would  not  do,  "for  tho'  those  sena- 
trix's  should  be  proof  against  money,  they  might  not  refuse  kisses  for  bribes- 
it  would  be  a  thousand  times  better  diversion  than  the  finest  comedy  to  hear 
their  debates." 

In  one.  May  14,  to  Mr.  William  Williams,  he  particularly  deplores  the 
demise  of  his  father :  "  I  little  thought  when  in  my  last  I  told  you  of  my 
father's  marriage,  that  the  next  letter  I  should  send  would  acquaint  you  of  his 
death.  Never  while  I  breath  shall  I  forget  that  melancholy  day  when  I  lost 
r  him  that  was  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world,  besides  the  wisest,  the  kindest, 
the  tenderest,  and  the  best  of  fathers." 
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Edwards  in  early  life  was  a  play-goer,  and  much  interesting  and  valuable 
dieatrical  memoranda  may  be  gleaned  from  these  missives.  The  letter  to 
Daniel  Wray,  dated  May  16,  1722,  shows  that  a  fondness  for  the  drama  induced 
him  occasionally  to  indulge  in  private  representations.  They  had  failed  in 
getting  up  the  Careless  Husband  till  Wray  should  come  to  their  assistance. 

Capt.  Marco  is  joined  to  us  in  Mrs.  Moxon's  black  list,  for  ti*aitorously  aid- 
ing and  abetting  me  in  rehearsing  part  of  that  play  at  her  house." 

Much  of  the  passing  news  of  the  day  is  wrought  up  in  these  letters,  and  innu- 
merable mention  of  facts,  that  could  arise  only  from  conversation.  A  letter  in 
1725,  to  Wray,  furnishes  a  copious  history  of  Peter  the  Wild  Boy;  and 
another  of  Dec.  6,  1733,  to  Mr.  John  Forster  at  Calcutta,  details  the  affair  of 
"  poor  fat  Harper's"  being  taken  on  a  justice's  warrant,  just  as  he  was  going 
on  to  act  the  part  of  FalstafF,  and  sent  to  Bridewell  to  beat  hemp.  Edwards 
speaks  of  him  as  a  freeholder  possessing  forty  pounds  a  year.  Interesting 
notices  of  Fenton,  Shakespeare,  and  Pope. 

Edwards'  letters  to  Crusius  are  excellent ;  one  dated  July  12,  34,  expatiates 
on  the  folly  of  spending  our  lives  in  the  contemplation  of  future  schemes,  and 
plans  of  action  for  the  time  to  come,  while  we  neglect  improving,  as  we 
ought,  the  present  moments :  it  is  of  no  manner  of  consequence  to  the  world, 
whether  I  am  in  it  or  out  of  it.  My  country  cannot  thank  me  for  increasing  her 
wealth,  her  knowledge,  or  her  numbers  ;  and  when  I  die,  except  two  or  three 
friends  whose  goodness  my  insignificancy  will  excuse, few  will  know  that  lever 
have  been,  none  will  regret  that  I  am  no  more  !  These  feelings  are  poignantly 
expressed,  but  no  man  was  more  sensitively  alive  to  after  fame  than  Edwards; 
and,  as  far  as  his  personal  efforts  in  regard  to  his  writings  could  effect,  he  did 
his  best  to  atchieve  it;  and  as  merit  accompanied  the  endeavour,  it  has  b^en 
successful. 

Where  there  is  so  much  that  is  of  such  general  interest,  it  is  difficult  to 
select  passages  :  these  volumes  are  sufficiently  of  that  literary  cast,  as  to 
render  them  worthy  of  publication.  Many  points  of  scholastic  learning  ai-e 
discussed,  many  facts  in  literary  history  are  here  perpetuated,  and  the  disq«isi- 
torial  papers  on  Shakespeare  are  not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  a  Manu- 
script, which  will  materially  enrich  even  the  choicest  collection,  whether 
considered  as  autographs,  or  as  a  depositary  for  the  biographer  and  historian. 

243  Ellis.— Seven  Letters  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell  to  Mr.  John 
Ellis,  and  from  Ellis  to  the  former,  21.  2s. 

In  the  first,  dated  Dec.  13,  64,  Sir  Robert  says,  "finding  travel  to  be  but  a 
stain  of  idleness  well  excused,  had  fixed  at  last  in  the  service  of  the 
King,"  proffers  his  best  offices  and  interest  to  Mr.  Ellis,  of  whose  retire- 
ment he  speaks  as  an  unjust  progress  of  fortune,  that  places  a  person 
of  your  abilities  among  trees." 

Mr.  Ellis's,  dated  Dubl.,  Feb.  24,  1682-3,  shews  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  matter  of  the  Forfeited  Lands  in  Ireland: 
desires  to  be  continued  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Earl  of  Arran,  son  to 
the' D.  of  Ormond,  and  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  whom  he  designates 
My  noble  patron."  He  continues,  **  I  well  remember  that  I  owe  to 
yourself  my  being  introduced  to  that  family,  and  shall,  with  the  retiring 
of  my  services,  always  acknowledge  the  obligation." 

Sept.  19,  I689.  Sir  Sam.  Dashwood  and  Mr.  Strong  are  to  be  among  the 
New  Commissioners  of  the  Excise  here,  they  advancing  to  the  King, 
10,000/.  a  man.  Letters  from  the  army  in  Ireland  say,  the  Duke  of" 
Schonaberg  had  passed  the  Newry  and  the  Movra^h.  '  littl 

resistance  from  the  Irish,  who  retreat  before  him,  olact 
they  desert.  ^ 

Whitehall,  Jan.  25,  1703-4.  The  King  of  Spain's  retut  ii,  ,      sho  't 

in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  has  occasioned  me  a  good  deal  of  business.  As  u 
member  of  the  Commons,  he  speaks  of  having  been  all  day,  till  ten  at 
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INTRODUCTION. 

SH  A  K  E  S  P  E  A  R,  an  author  of  the  great- 
eft  genius  that  our,  or  perhaps  any  other, 
country  ever  afforded,  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
fufFer  more  from  the  careleffnefs  or  ignorance  of 
his  editors,  than  any  author  ever  did. 

The  firft  editions  were,  as  Mr  Pope  ^  obferves, 
printed  from  the  prompter's  book,  or  the 
piece-meal  parts  written  out^for  the  players," 
and  are  very  much  disfigured  by  their  blunders 
and  interpolations. 

^ At  length,  fays  Mr  Warburton,  he  had 
"  his  appointment  of  an  editor  in  form.  But  the 
^'  bookfeller,  whofe  dealing  was  with  wits,  hav- 
ing  learnt  of  them  I  know  not  what  filly 
maxim,  that  none  but  a  poet  fhould  prefume 
*^  to  meddle  w^ith  a  poet,  engaged  the  ingenious 
"  Mr  Rowe  to  undertake  this  employment.  A 
wit  indeed  he  was ;  but  fo  utterly  unacquaint- 
"  ed  with  the  whole  bufinefs  of  criticifm,  that 
"  he  did  not  even  collate  or  confult  the  firft 
"  editions  of  the  work  he  undertook  to  publifli'* 
(I  wifli  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fault  of 
other  editors  befide  Mr  Rowe)  "  but  contented 

^  Mr,  Pope's  fref,  p.  41       ^  Mr.  W.'s  ?ref,  p.  8. 

A  2  «  himfelf 
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«  himfelf  with  giving  us  a  meagre  account  of  the 
«'  author's  life,  interlarded  with  fome  common- 
«'  place  fcraps  from  his  writings."  The  leaner  Mr 
Rowe's  account  was,  it  certainly  ftood  the  tnore 
in  need  of  larding;  but  meagre  as  it  is,  it  helps  a 
little  to  fwell  out  Mr  Warburton's  edition. 

The  bookfellers  however,  who  from  employ- 
ing Mr  Rowe  are  henceforth  grown  to  be  ^  pro- 
prietors, "  not  difcouraged  by  their  firft  unfuc- 
««  cefsful  effort,  in  due  time,  made  a  fecond ; 
«  and  (though  they  fliU"  [fooli(hly]  "  ftuck  to 
«  their  poets)  with  infinitely  more  fuccefs  in 
their  choice  of  Mr  Pope."  And  what  did  he 
do  ?  why  "  by  the  mere  force  of  an  uncommon 
"  genius,  without  any  particular  ftudy  or  pro- 
"  feffion  ofthisart."  he  told  us  which  plays  he 
thought  genuine,  and  which  fpunous ;  and  de- 
graded as  interpolations  fuch  fcenes  as  he  did  not 
fike  in  thofe  plays  which  he  allowed     He  then 
rthat  is  after  he  had  by  his  own  judgment  de- 
n2ed  what  was  worth  mending)  "  confulted 
-  the  old  editions,"  and  from  them  mended  a 
great  number  of  faulty  places. 

-  Thus  far  Mr  Pope."  which,  it  (hould  feem. 
was  al far  as  a  poet  coW  go.    But  alaft"  there 
was  a  great  deal  more  to  be  done  before  Shake- 
"  fpear  could  be  reftored  to  himfelf. 

Sanftius  his  animal,  mentifque  capacius  ate 
to  adhuc,  et  quod  dominari  in  cetera  poffit. 

The  t-oets  were  to  clear  away  the  rubbifh  and 
Sn  to  make  way  for  a  more  mafterly  workman. 
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"  This  therefore  Mr  Pope  ^  with  great  mo- 
defty  and  prudence  left  to  the  critic  by  profef- 
fion     and  to  give  the  utmoft  poffible  perfec- 
tion to  an  edition  of  Shakefpear,  he  with  equal 
judgment  and  fuccefs  pitched  on  Mr.  Warburton  ' 
to  fuppiy  his  deficiency. 

Here  then  is  the  foundation  of  the  alliance 
between  poet  and  critic y  which  has  this  advantage 
over  the  famous  one  between  church  and  Jiate^ 
that  here  are  evidently  two  diftindl  contracting 
parties :  it  is  formed,  not  between  Mr.  Pope  the 
critic,  and  M.  Pope  the  poet ;  but  between  Mr. 
Warburton  the  critic  and  Mr.  Pope  the  poet ;  and 
the  produce  of  this  alliance  is  a  fort  of  A6f  ofUni'^ 
formity  which  is  to  putaftop  to,  by  being  the  laft 
inftance  ^  of,  the  prevailing,  folly  of  altering  the 
text  of  celebrated  authors  wit  hout  talents  or  judg-^ 
"  gment  and  to  *  fettle  and  eftablifli  the  text  of 
Shakefpear  fo  as  none  {hall  hereafter  dare  difpute  it. 

Let  us  paufe  a  little,  and  admire  the  profound 
judgment  and  happy  fuccefs  of  the  projedor  of 
this  alliance.  The  reafons  hinted  at  for  Mr. 
Pope's  not  undertaking  this  work  alone,  are  his 
great  modefty  and  prudence  ;  the  one  made  him 
judge  himfelf  unfit  for  this  arduous  tafk ;  the 
other  prevented  his  undertaking  it,  as  he  was  un- 
fit. Now  if  his  co-adjutor  had  had  the  fame 
qualities,  what  were  we  the  nearer  ?  how  fhould 
one  be  able  to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  the 
other  ?  There  muft  be  a  boldnefs  of  conjedlure, 
a  hardinefs  in  maintaining  whatever  is  once  af- 

^  Mr  W:%  ?rif  J),  1 0.      ih.  p.  i  g.    *  See  the  title. 
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ferted,  and  a  profound  conteniipt  of  all  other 
editors,  in  a  profefs'd  critic,  which  are  incompa- 
tible with  the  qualities  beforementioned,  but 
which  you  will  fee  the  advantages  of  in  many 
inftances  in  Mr.  Warburton's  edition. 

To  return.  Here  was  work  to  be  done  in 
publifliing  Shakefpear,  which  poet^  were  not  fit 
for.  Though  you  might  believe  this  on  Mr. 
Warburton's  word,  or  colled  it  from  the  bad 
fuccefs  of  the  poetical  editors,  and  from  the 
^ "  crude  and  fuperficial  judgments  on  books  and 

things"  made  by  another  great  poet,  which 
"  has  given  rife  to  a  deluge  of  the  worft  fort  of 

critical  jargon,"  yet  I  fhall  give  you  undeni- 
able proof  of  it  by  one  or  two  inftances  out  of 
many  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  Mr.  War- 
burton's  edition. 

In  King  Lear^^  Adt  iii.  Sc.  3.  the  fool  fays 

I'll  fpeak  a  prophecy  or  e'er  I  go. 

which  Mr.  Warburton  alters  to 

ril  fpeak  a  proph'cy  or  iijoo  e'er  I  go. 

where  the  "^oxA  prophecy  is  with  great  judgment, 
I  cannot  fay  melted,  but  hammered  into  a  diflyl- 
lable,  to  make  room  for  the  word  twOy  and  you 
have  the  additional  beauty  of  the  open  vowels, 
fo  much  commended  by  Mr.  Pope  in  his  Art  of 
Criticifm,  which  make  a  fine  contrafte  to  the 
agreeable  roughnefs  of  the  former  part  of  the 
line. 

^  Mr.  W.'s  Pref.  i8,  19.      %  Vol.  VI.  p.  7^. 
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I  (hall  notdifpute  the  geniiinenefs  of  this  pro- 
phecy, which  is  not  as  Mr.  Pope  fays,  in  the 
old  edition  j  nor  whether  it  is  neceffary  to  make 
the  fool  divide  his  difcourfe  with  the  method 
and  regularity  of  a  fermon  ;  but  what  I  admire 
in  this  emendation,  even  above  the  harmony  of 
^numbers,  is  the  reafon  given  for  it /*becaufe 
*t  ere  I  go  is  not  EnglifliT  On  the  contrary,  if  we 
examine,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  ^Vr, 
which  is  a  contradion  of  ever^  is  never  ufed,  as 
it  is  here,  in  the  fenfe  of  before^  without  or  being 
either  exprefs'd  or  underftood.  I  may  fay  there 
is  hardly  a  more  common  expreffion  in  our  lan- 
guage; and,  not  to  mention  the  Diftionaries, 
which  render  or  ever  by  antequam^  prius-qmniy 
Mr.  Warburton,  as  Dr.  Caius  fays,  *^  has  *  pray 
"  his  pible  well,"  to  fay  an  expreffion  is  not 
Engliflh,  which  he  may  meet  with  frequently 
there;  or  "eveis.  your  pots  can  feel  the  thorns  ^->-^ 
Pfalmlviii.  8.  Or  ever  the  fdver  cord  be  loofed^ 
Eccles.  xii.  6.  Or  ever  they  came  at  the  bottom 
of  the  deny  Dan.  vi,  24.  JVe^  or  ever  he  come 
near^  are  ready  to  kill  him^  Adls  xxiii.  15^  Nay 
Shakefpear  himfelf  ufes  it,  uncorrefted  by  Mr« 
Warburton,  in  Cymbeline,  Vol  VII.  241. 

or  ^  V I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kifs. 

Though  Mr  Warburton,  when  it  makes  for 
for  his  purpofe,  ^  interprets  a  thing  of  no  vowels 
by,  i.  e.  without  fenfe ^  yet  on  other  occafions  he 

*  Merry  Wi^et  of  Wind/or,  I.  290.         Vol.  VIL  398. 

t  X  Jrovi  vur  2S.  feems 
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feems  very  fond  of  thefe  elifions,  fo  much 
avoided  by  the  ill-judging  poets.  In  Hen. 
VI.  Vol.  IV.  p.  489.  where  the  vulgar  editions, 
that  is  all  but  his  own,  have, 

— 'tis  preferit  death. 

He  aflures  us  that  Shakefpear  wrote 

—  i'th'  prefence  't's  death. 

a  line  which  feems  penned  for  Cadmus  when 
in  the  ftate  of  a  ferpent. 

Once  more.  In  Othello  Aft.  III.  Sc.  7.  the 
common  editions  read. 

Farewell  the  neighing  fleed,  and  the  fhrill  trump. 
The  fpirit-ftirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fife. 

This  epithet  of  ear-piercing  a  Poet  would  have 
thought  not  only  an  harmonious  word,  but  very 
properly  applied  to  that  martial  inftrument  of 
mufic)  but  Mr.  Warburton  fays,  I  would  ^read, 

th'  fear-fperfmg  fife. 

which  is  fuch  a  word  as  no  poet,  nor  indeed 
any  man  who  had  half  an  ear,  would  have 
thought  of;  for  which  he  gives  this  reafon, 
'  which  none  but  a  profeffed  Critic  could  have 
thought  of,  that  piercing  the  ear  is  not  ^  an 
effeSl  on  the  bearers, 

Mr.  Pope  has  been  blamed  by  fome  people 
for  the  very  fault  which  Mr.  Warburton 

y  To  do  Mr.  W.  jufticc,  I  would  fufpea  this  is  a  falfe  print ; 
it  (hould  be,  I  would  njorite,  for  no  man  living  can  read  fuch 
a  cl after  of  confonants. 

^^Vol.  VIII,  p.  345. 

I  charges 
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charges  on  the  other  poetical  editor,  Mr,  Rowe ; 
not  attending  enough  to  the  bufinefs  he  pretend- 
ded  to  undertake  ;  it  has  been  faid  that  he  ra- 
ther yielded  to  the  hafty  publication  of  fome 
notes,  which  he  had  made  obiter  in  reading  of 
Shakefpear,  than  performed  the  real  work  of 
an  editor.    If  this  be  not  fo,  what  a  prodigious 
genius  muft  Mr.  Warburton  be,  who  can  fup- 
ply  what  Mr.  Pope,  "  by  the  force  of  an  un- 
common  genius,"  and  in  his  matured  age, 
could  not  perform,  merely  by  giving  us  obfer- 
vations  and  notes,  which,  though  they    ^  take 
"  in  the  whole  compafs  of  criticifm,  yet,  (to 
ufe  his  own  words)  ^  fuch  as  they  are,  were 
"  among  his  younger  amufements,  when  ma- 
"  ny  years  ago  he  ufed  to  turn  over  thefe  fort 
"  of  writers  to  unbend  himfelf  from  more  feri- 
ous  applications.'*    And  here  I  muft  do  Mr. 
Warburton  the  juftice  to  fay,  that,  however 
he  may  be  flandered  by  the  ignorant  or  mali- 
cious Tartufes,  it  is  very  apparent  that  he  has 
not  interrupted  his  more  ferious  ftudies  by  giv- 
ing much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  a  play- 
book. 

Mr.  Pope's  however,  I  fuppofe,  was  as  good 
an  edition  as  a  mere  poet  could  produce ;  and 
nothing,  as  Mr.  Warburton  juftly  obferves, 
will  give  the  common  reader  a  better  idea 
of  the  value  of  Mr.  Pope's  edition,  than  the 
two  attempts  which  have  been  fmce  made, 

a  Mr.  Ws.  ?ref.  p.  14,  lb,  p.  19.  Mr.  W's. 

l^ref,  p.  10. 

by 
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by  Mr.  Theobald,  and  Sir  Thomas  Han* 
"  mer,  in  oppofition  to  ic ;  who  left  their 
"  author  in  ten  times  a  worfe  condition  than 
**  they  found  him."  And  this  will  plainly  ap- 
pear to  any  one  who  compares  Mr.  Pope's  firft 
edition  with  Mr.  Theobald's,  before  the  Book- 
fellers  had  an  opportunity  of  tranfplanting  the 
blunders  of  the  latter  into  the  text  of  the  for- 
mer; as  indeed  no  fmall  number  of  readings, 
from  both  thofe  condemned  editions,  have  un- 
luckily crept  into  Mr.  Warburton's  alfo. 

Mr.  Pope  ambitioufly  wifhed  ^  that  his  edi- 
tion (hould  be  melted  down  into  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's,  as  it  would  afford  him  a  fit  opportunity 
,of  confejjing  his  miftakes ;  but  this  Mr.  War- 
burton  with  prudence  refufed;  it  was  not  fit 
that  the  poet's  and  the  critic's  performances 
fhould  be  confounded ;  and  though  they  are,  as 
we  may  fay,  rivetted  together,  particular  care 
is  taken,  that  they  fhall  never  run  the  one  into 
the  other ;  they  are  kept  entirely  diftindt,  and 
poor  Mr.  Pope  is  left 

^  difappointed,  unnaneal'd, 
With  all  his  imperfeftions  on  his  head. 

To  conclude.  Nothing  feems  wanting  to 
this  moft  perfect  edition  of  Shakefpear,  but  the 
Canons  or  Rules  forCriticifm^  and  the  Glos- 
sary, which  Mr,  Warburton  left  to  be  col- 
le(Sed  out  of  his  Notest  both  which  I  have 

^  Mn  W's.  ?rtf.  p,  19.  «  That  is  the  reading  of  the  old 
Editions. 

*  Prtf^;  ff.t^.  ff,  endea- 
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endeavoured,  in  fome  meafure  to  fupply,  and 
have  given  examples  to  confirm  and  illuftrate 
each  Rule:  And  I  hope  when  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  edition  is  thus  completed,  by  the  addition 
of  what  his  want  of  leifure  only  hindered  him 
from  giving  the  public,  it  will  fully  anfwer 
the  ends  he  propofed  in  it ;  which  are  "  ^  Firft 
to  give  the  unlearned  reader  a  juft  idea, 
and  confequently  a  better  opinion,  of  the 
art  of  criticifm,  now  funk  very  low  in  the 
"  popular  efteem,  by  the  attempts  of  fome, 
who  would  needs  exercife  it  without  either 
"  natural  or^  acquired  talents,  and  by  the  ill 
"  fuccefs  of  others,  who  feem  to  have  loft  both 
"  when  they  come  to  try  them  upon  Englifli 
"  authors.    And  fecondly,  to  deter  the  s  un- 
"  learned  writer  from  wantonly  trifling  with  an 
"  art  he  is  a  ftranger  to,   at  the  expence  of 
"  his  own  reputation,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
text  of  eftablifhed  authors  ;**  which,  if  this 
example  will  not  do,  I  know  not  what  will. 

^  Mr.  W/s  ?ref,  p.  14,  15. 

^  N.B.  A  writer  may  properly  be  called  unlearned,  who, 
notwithftanding  all  his  other  knowledge,  does  not  underftand 
the  fabje^l  which  he  writes  upon. 
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Extra61:ed  out  ot 

Mr.  Warburton  s  Notes  on  Shakefpear. 

C  A  N  O  N  1. 

/I  Profejfed  Critic  has  a  right  to  declare^  that 
his  Author  wrote  whatever  he  thinks  he 
Jhould  have  written^  with  as  much  pojitivenefs  as 
if  he  had  been  at  his  elbow. 

Example. 
1.  Vol.  IV.  p.  330.  ■y,y 
"  Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France." 

^    Shakelpear  wrote  the  line  thus, 

"  Ne'er  went  with  his  full  forces  into  France.'* 

2 '  4L  Shakefpear  wrote  "  as  rich  with  prize."  lb. 

3   Jj.      H-  VIII.  163.  Shakefpear  wrote  "  fee  too"— ^ 
239*  Shakefpear  wrote  — 
^  "  make  more  virtuous"  &c. 

Inftances  of  this  nature  are  to  be  met  with  in  al* 
moil  every  page,  but  thefe  are  fufncient  to  confirm 
the  Canon.  Hcyjuo^  cri^c:>  CANON 

Ju  Of  fer, /J  f^^  ~ 
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C  A  N  O  N  II. 

He  has  a  right  to  alter  any  pajfage  which  he 
does  not  under/land. 

Example. 
I.  K,  Henry  VIII.  Vol.  V.  400. 

"  Which  of  the  peers 
"  Have  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him,  or  at  left 
"  Strangely  negleded  ?" 

The  plain  fenfe  requires  to  read 

"  flood  not  negleded.'*  Ware, 

The  plain  fenfe,  to  any  one  who  attends  to  Shake- 
fpear's  manner  of  expreffing  himfelf,  is,  Which  of 
the  Peers  has  gone  by  him  not  contemned,  or,  at 
leaft,  not  ftrangely  negledled  ?  He  leaves  the  par- 
ticle not^  which  is  included  in  the  compound  un- 
contemn^ to  be  fupplied  before  the  latter  claufe. 

There  is  an  inftance  of  a  like  manner  of  expreffion 
in  p.  404. 

I  know  her  for 
A  fpleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholefome  to 
"  Our  caufe,  that  Ihe  fhould  lie  i'  th'  bofom  of 
Our  hard  rul'd  king. 

where  we  muft  fupply  "  that  it  is  not  whote- 
«  fome"  &c. 

But  there  are  more  than  two  editors  of  Shake- 
fpear,  who  have  "  regarded  Shakefpear's  anomalies 

(as  we  may  call  them)  amongft  the  corruptions  of 
"  his  text,  which  therefore  they  have  cafhier'd,  to 
"  make  room  for  a  jargon  of  their  own,"  as  Mr. 
Warburton  obferves  in  his  Preface^  p.  1 6. 

^  ^^^/nt  f^^f^uA^^  VIII 

7ww^x/^,  v^^>^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ' 
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2.  VIII.      Romeo  and  Juliet, 

"  Now  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar 
"  All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  hM* 

to  him]  For  the  fake  of  the  grammar  I  would 
fufped  Shakefpear  wrote, 

—  "  much  bound  to  hymn,^* 
z.  e.  praife,  celebrate.  Ware. 

And  I,  for  the  fake  of  Mr.  Warburton,  would 
fufpe6t,  that  he  was  not  thoroughly  awake  when  he 
made  this  amendment.  It  is  a  place  that  wants  no 
tinkering ;  Shakefpear  ufes  the  nominative  cafe  abr 
folute,  or  rather  elliptical,  as  he  does  in  Hamlet, 

"  Your  Majefty  and  we  that  have  free  fouls, 
*^  It  touches  not."  ^ 

And  this  is  a  frequent  way  of  fpeaking  even  in 
profe. 

3.  IIL  64.  Jirs  well  that  ends  well 
Diana.  —  Think  you  'tis  fo  ? 
Helen.  Aye  furely,  meer  the  truth. 

We  fhould  read  meerlye  truth.  /.  e.  certainly.  So 
Sir  Thomas  Moore, 

That  we  may  meerlye  meet  in  Heaven."  Wa  r  b  . 

Why  fliould  we  not  keep  to  Shakefpear's  words, 
and  fay,  he  ufes  the  adjedive  adverbially,  as  he 
does  in  many  other  places  ?  egual  ravenous,  as  he 
«  fubtle."  V.  350.  Hen.  VIII.  "  I  am  myfelf  in- 
«  different  honeft."  VIIL  184.  Hamlet.  Nor  need- 
ed Mr.  Warburton  to  quote  Sir  Thomas  More  here, 
except  for  the  obfolete  way  of  fpelling  meerlye^  which 
he  has  judicioufly  followed  for  meer  the  truth,  fig- 
nifies /imply ^  furely  truth,  not  certainly^  which  is  a 
needlefs  repetition  of  [urely*  4.  VI. 

'Jim  frti//ifurzf  t^  fni^  Ji^rfi^t  ^trfr/n^  i^/u/f,(^  
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4.  VI.  84.  Lear. 

"  But  mice  and  rats  and  fuch  fmall  deer 

*'  Have  been  Tom's  food  for  feven  long  year/* 

For  deer^  venifon,  Mr.  Warburton,  after  Sir  T. 
Hanmer,  choofes  to  read  geer^  drefs  or  harnefs. 

5.  V.  303.  —  "  the  adulterate  Haftings." 

adulterate  Shakefpear  ufes  for  adulterous :  but  Mr, 
Warburton,  becaufe  he  would  be  corredling,  alters 
it  to  adulterer ;  yet  he  left  the  word  untouch'd  in 
that  line  in  Hamlet y  VIII.  147. 

"  Aye,  that  incefluous,  th-at  adulter  ate  ht2&** 

6.  III.  382.  51^^  IVinter* stale. 

"  The  Fixure  of  her  eye  has  motion  in't" 

This  is  lad  nonfenfe.    We  Ihould  read. 

The  Fijfure  of  her  eye," — 
jr.  e.  the  Socket,  the  place  where  the  eye  is,  Warb. 

The  meaning  of  the  line  in  the  original  is. 
Though  the  eye  be  fixed  (as  the  eye  of  a  ftatue  al- 
ways is )  yet  it  feems  to  have  motion  in  it,  that 
tremulous  motion  which  is  perceptible  in  the  eye 
of  a  living  perfon  how  much  foever  one  endea- 
vours to  fix  it.  *■ 

Fijfure.,  Mr,  Warburton's  word,  never  fignifies  a 
focket,  but  a  flit. 

7.  V.  446.  —  "  Thefe  are  but  fwitches  to  *em, 
"  To  what,  or  whom  ?"  — 

We  fhould  point  it  thus, 
"  Thefe  are  but  fwitches.  —  To 
i.  e.  Haveatyouy  as  we  now  fay.  He  fays  this  as  he 


turns  upon  the  mob.  Warb> 


To 
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To  whom  ?  fays  Mr.  Warbiirton  —  why  to  the 
mob.  to  them^  is  equivalent  to,  in  their  account ; 
nor  is  there  a  more  common  expreffion  in  the  En- 
glifh  Language  \  fuch  a  thing  is  nothing  to  them, 
a  trifle  to  them,  a  fleabite  to  them,  &c. 

It  is  however  fomething  new  that  them  figni- 
fies  Have  at  you. 

8.  VIII.  82.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Your  firft  is  dead,  or  'twere  as  good  he  were. 
As  Hving  here,  and  you  no  ufe  of  him." 

Here,  fignifies  in  this  world,  not  in  Verona.  Sir 
Thomas  Hanmer  and  Mr.  Warburton,  not  under- 
Handing  this,  alter  it  to,  living  hence. 

—  265.  Hamlet. 

And  flights  of  angels  fmg  thee  to  thy  reft." 

What  language  is  this  of  flights  finging  ?  We 
fliould  certainly  read. 

And  flights  of  angels  wing  thee  to  thy  reft." 
i.e.  carry  thee  to  heaven.  Ware. 

What  language  is  this  ?  why  Englifti  certainly, 
if  he  underftood  it.  A  flight  is  a  flock,  and  is  a  very 
common  expreffion,  as  a  flight  of  woodcocks,  &c. 
If  it  had  not  been  beneath  a  profefs'd  critic  to  confult 
a  Dictionary,  he  might  have  found  it  rendered, 
Gr ex  avium,  in  Littleton-,  line  volee  vsx^o-^^x  \  and 
and  why  a  flight  of  angels  may  not  fmg^refts  upon 
Mr.  Warburton  to  fliew. 

9.  VIII.  299.  Othello. 

**  If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack" 

This  is  a  fenfelefs  epithet.  We  Ihould  read 
^  Might ed  beauty,"  i.  €.  white  and  fair.  Warb. 

"     ^  It 
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It  would  have  been  but  fair  for  Mr  Warburton  to 
have  given  us  fome  authority,  befides  his  own,  for 
the  word  heltghted^  at  leaft  in  that  fignification :  but 
till  he  does,  we  may  fafely  think,  thatShakefpear  ufed 
delighted^  either  for  delightful^  or  which  is  delighted  in. 
We  may  reckon  it  among  his  anomalies  abovementi- 
on'd,  and  juftify  ourfelves  by  an  obfervation  of  Mr. 
Warburton's  in  Cymhelin-eN  o\,N^\.  p.  316.  note  6., 
on  the  words  invifthle  inftin^f:  "  The  poet  here  tranf- 

fers  the  term  belonging  to  the  objedupon  the  fub- 
"  je6l)  unlefs  we  will  rather  fuppofe  it  was  his  inten- 

tion  to  give  invifihle  (which  has  a  paffive)  an 

adive  fignification." — If  Mr.  W.  had  remembered 
this  obfervation,  and  had  only  changed  the  places  of  n. 
the  words  obje^^  fubje^t^  pajjive  and  a^ive^  he  needed 
not  have  coined  the  word  belighted  for  fair. 

10.  VIIL  301.  — • 

defeat  thy  favour  with  an  ufurped  beard" 

This  is  not  Englifli.  We  fhould  read  diffeat  thy 
"  favour,  i.  e.  turn  it  out  of  its  feat,  change  it  for  an- 
"  other."  Ware. 

Defeat  fignifies,  among  other  things,  to  alter, 
to  undo,  as  the  word  defaire^  from  whence  it  comes, 
does :  Defeafance  has  the  fame  fignification.  But 
Mr.  Warburton  gives  a  pleafant  f eafon  for  his  cor- 
redlion:  "The  word  ufurped  directs  to  this  reading." 
For  you  know  ufurpation  necefiTarily  implies  the  dif- 
feating  or  dethroning  the  former  king.  I  willi  again 
he  had  given  us  fome*  kind  of  authority  for  J//7^^/i 
which,  I  believe,  is  only  to  be  found  in  his  own  works. 

11.  IV.  104.  Henry  W. 

Thou  haft  the  moft  unfavoury  fimiiies  •,  and 
art,  indeed,  the  moft  incomparative^  rafcallieft, 
fweet  young  prince" 

B  incompa- 
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^incomparative^  Oxford  editor, — Vulg.  compara- 
"  tive"  Warb. 

This  emendation  of  incomparative  (I  fuppofe  in 
the  fenfe  of  incomparable)  Mr.  Warburton  adopts 
for  the  fame  reafon,  which  put  Sir  Thomas  upon 
making  it,  becaufe  he  did  not  underftand  the  com- 
mon reading  comparative^  which  Shakefpear  ufes 
here  in  the  fenfe  of  deahng  in  comparifons,  or,  if 
we  may  fay  fo,  a  fimile-monger.  In  this  place  he 
ufes  it  as  an  adjedlive ;  but  he  has  given  us  the  fame 
word  as  a  fubfbantive  in  the  fame  fenfe  in  this  very 
play,  p.  1 60. 

*'  And  gave  his  countenance,  againft  his  name. 

To  laugh  with  gybing  boys,  and  ftand  the  pufh 
^'  Of  every  beardlefs^  vain  comparative, 

I  think  thefe  gentlemen  had  the  fame  reafon  for 
altering  iteration  for  attra^fion^  a  few  lines  lower, 
where  after  prince  Harry  had  ludicroufly  quoted  a 
text  of  Scripture,  Falllaff  fays 
"  O,  thou  haft  damnable  iteration'^ — •  which,  I  fup- 
pofe, means  a  way  of  repeating  or  quoting  Scripture. 

12.  Ibid.  152. 

"  Methinks,  my  moiety,  north  from  Burton  here 
"  In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours 

Methinks^  my  moiety ^ — ]  Hotfpur  is  here  juft  fuch 
a  divider  as  the  Irifliman,  who  made  three  halves  : 
Therefore,  for  the  honour  of  Shakefpear,  I  will 

"  fuppofe,  with  the  Oxford  editor,  that  he  wrote 

'-^portion"  Warb. 

If  it  w^ere  not  for  lofing  that  foolifh  book-jeft 
jibout  the  Irifliman,  thefe  two  editors  might  as  well 
2  have 
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havefiippored,thatShakefpeariired  moiety  for  portion^^ 
Hiare,  in  general ;  for  fo  he  has  ufed  it  in  King  Lear^ 
Vol.  VI.  p.  I. 

. —  "  equalities  are  fo  weigh'd,  that  curiofity  in  nei- 
*^  ther  can  make  choice  of  either's  moiety.''^ 

Now  thefe  mcietys  were  only  third  parts  or  fiiares 
of  the  kingdom,  in  the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other. 

13.  I.  104.  Midfummer-Night^s  Bream, 

' —  "  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant ;  I  could  play 
Ercles  rarely,  or  apart  to  tear  a  cat  in." 

We  fhould  read,  A  part  to  tear  a  cap  in.' 
for  as  a  ranting  whore  was  called  a  tear-jheet^  [2^ 
Part  of  Hen.  IV.]  fo  a  ranting  bully  was  called  a 
tear-cap"  Ware. 

Nic.  Bottom's  being  called  Bully  Bottom  feems  to 
give  rife  to  this  judicious  conje6lure ;  but  it  is  much 
more  likely,  thatShakefpear  wrote,  as  all  the  editions 
give  it, 

a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in."  which  is  a  burlefque 
upon  Hercules's  killing  a  lion. 

14.  IT.  60.  Much  ado  about  nothing. 

**  Out  on  thy  feeming  —  I  will  write  againft  it." 

"  What  ?  a  libel }  Nonfenfe.  We  fhould  read,  I 
will  rate  againft  it.  i.  e.  rail  or  revile."  Ware. 

Does  Mr  Warburton  then  find  it  impofTible  to 
write,  unlefs  he  writes  a  libel  ?  However  that  be, 

B  2  this 
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this  emendation  makes  the  matter  worfe ;  for  we 
cannot  fay,  I  will  rate  againft  a  thing,  or  revile  againft 
it,  tho'  railv^c  mayj  but  that  is  not  much  better 
than  libelling. 

III.  43 1 .  King  John, 

- — this  day  grows  wondrous  hot  : 
"  Some  airy  devil  hovers  in  the  fky. 
And  pours  down  mifchief — 

"  We  muft  read  Jiery  devil,  if  we  will  have  the 
*'  caufe  equal  to  the  effed."  Warb. 

Airy  devil  feems  an  allufion  to  the  prince  of  the 
power  of  the  air ;  but  the  effeft  defcribed  is  pouring 
down  mifchief,  which  would  fuit  a  watery  devil  bet- 
ter than  a  fery  one. 

CANON  III. 

T'hefe  alterations  he  may  make^  in  fpite  of  the 
exadinejs  of  meafure. 

Example. 

I.  V.  383.  Henry  VIII. 

"I  do  not  know, 
^'  What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  fhould  tender  %. 
"  More  than  my  All  is  nothing :  nor  my  prayers^^r,^ 

Where  the  obvious  fenfe  is.  If  my  All  were  more 
than  it  is,  it  would  be  nothing  (of  no  value)  fo  that  I 
cannot  poflibly  make  any  fit  return  to  the  king  for 
for  his  favour. 

But  Mr  Warbv?rton  pronounces  e^  cathedra^ 

-  «  Mora; 
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"  More  than  my  All  is  nothing]  No  figure  can 
"  free  this  expreiTion  from  nonfenfe.  In  fpite  of 
"  the  exa^fnefs  of  meafure  we  fhould  read,  '  ' 

"  More  than  my  All  which  is  nothing  :  i.  e.  which 
"  All  is  nothing." 

Where  inftead  of  corre6ling  Shakefpear,  he  fhould 
have  corre&d  his  ^  underftanding  for  if  her 
All  might  be  nothing,  why  might  not  a  little  more 
than  her  All  be  fo  ? 

CANON  IV. 

Where  he  does  not  like  an  exprejjion^  and  yet 
cannot  mend  it^  he  may  abufe  his  author  for  it. 

Example, 
V.  353.  Henry  VIIL 
"  My  life  itfelf,  and  the  heft  heart  of  it" 

"  and  the  heft  heart  of  it^]  The  exprefficn  is  mon- 
ftrous.  The  heart  is  fuppofed  the  feat  of  life  :  But 
as  if  he  had  many  lives,  and  to  each  of  them  a  heart, 
"  he  fays  his  heft  heart.    A  way  of  fpeaking,  that 
would  have  become  a  cat  rather  than  a  king."WAR'B 

Poor  Shakefpear !  your  anomalies  will  do  you 
no  fervice,  when  once  you  go  beyond  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton's  apprehenfion  ;  and  you  will  find  a  profefs'd  cri- 
tic is  a  terrible  adverfary,  when  he  is  thoroughly 
provoked  :  you  mufl  then  fpeak  by  the  card,  or 
equivocation  will  undo  you.  How  happy  is  it, 
that  Mr.  Warburton  was  either  not  fo  attentive,  or 
not  fo  angry,  when  he  read  thofe  lines  in  Hamlet^ 


"  Give 
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Give  me  that  man. 
That  Is  not-4)affion's  flave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
"  In  my  heart's  core;  aye,  in  my  heart  of  heart"— 

We  fhould  then  perhaps  have  heard,  that  this  was 
a  way  of  fpeaking,  that  would  have  rather  become  an 
*  apple  than  a  prince. 

I  III  r  I  ,-■   

CANON  V. 

Or  he  may  condemn  it  as  a  foolijh  interpolation ; 

as  Mr.  Warburton  does  this  pafTage  in  Hamlet : 

I.  VIII.  i88.  

.      neither  having  the  accent  of  Chriftian,  nor 
the  gate  of  Chriftian,  Pagan,  nor  man," 

though  there  is  a  manifeft  reference  to  it  in  the 
words  immediately  following,  "  have  fo  ftrutted  and 
«  bellowed." 

•    2.  III.  297.  King  John. 

«c  And  fo  am  I,  whether  I  fmack  or  no. 

"  A  nonfenfical  line  of  the  players."  Ware, 

353-  ^^^U  V. 
Up  in  the  air  crown'd  with  the  golden  fun." 
«  A  nonfenfical  Hne  of  fome  player."  Ware, 

V     ■  . 

CANON  VI. 

As  every  author  is  to  be  corrected  into  all  pof- 
Jihle  perfeBion,  and  of  that  perfeBion  the proJeJYd 
critic  is  the  fok  judge  \  he  may  alter  any  word  or 

phrafe^ 
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phrafe^  which  does  not  want  amendment^  or  which 
will  do,  fr oroide d  he  can  think  oj  any  things  which 
he  imagines  will  do  better. 

E  X  A  M  P  L^. 

1.  V.  220.  Richard^. 

"  where  no  Mood  dv:ells\  This  may  be  right. 
But  probably  Shakelpear  wrote,  whence  no  blood 
wells."  Ware. 

2.  VI.  63.  King  Lear. 

"  AlFs  not  offence,  that  indifcretion  finds y 
"  And  dotage  terms  fo." 

"  I  am  almoft  perfuaded,  that  Shakefpear  wrote 
fines.,  i.  e.  cenfures  \  the  common  reading  being 
"  fcarce  fenfe."  Ware. 

This  cenfure  proceeds  fi^om  Mr.  Warburton's  riot 
underflanding  the  commion  reading.  Finds  is  an 
allufion  to  a  Jury's  verdidl  \  and  the  word  y^?  relates 
to  that.,  as  well  as  to  terms.  We  meet  with  the 
very  fam.e  expreffion  in  Hamlet.,  Vol.  VIII.  241. 

«  Why,  'tis  found  for 

Shakefpear  ufes  the  word  in  this  fenfe  in  other  places, 

"  The  crowner  hath  fat  on  her,  and  finds  it  Chriftian 
"  burial."  ih. 

As  you  like  it.  II.  360.  ^'  Leander — was  drown'd, 
"  and  the  foolifli  chroniclers  [/.  perhaps  coroners] 
"  of  that  age  found  it  was  — Hero  of  Seffos." 

3.  VI.  75.  King  Lear. 

That  under  covert  and  convenient  feeming"— 
B  3  This 
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"  This  may  be  right.  '  And  if  fo,  convenient  is 
ufed  for  commodious  or  friendly.    But  I  rather 
"  think  the  poet  v/rote 

That  under  cover  of  convivial  (ttmm^^ — Warb. 

Were  not  Mr.  W.  known  to  be  of  a  different  cha- 
rader,  one  might  imagine  him  very  fond  of  convi- 
vial doings,  from  this  note,  and  one  in  All's  well 
that  ends  welly  where  on  the  words, 

"  And  pleafure  drown  the  brim 
his  obfervation  is,    "  Metaphor  taken  from  an 
overflowing  cup.    It  is  one  of  the  boldeft  and 
nobleji  expreflions  in  all  Shakelpear."  III.  50. 

4.  IV.  332.  King  Henry  V. 

The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey." 

This  may  poffibly  be  right    but  I  rather  think 
"  thatShakefpear  wrote  heading  up  the  honey."  Wars  . 

5.  VII.  323.  Cymbeline. 

*—  "  The  very  Gods"  — . 

"  The  very  Gods  may  indeed  fignify  the  Gods 
themfelves,  immediately,  andnotby  the  intervention 
"  of  other  agents  or  inftruments  ;  yet  I  am  perfuaded 
the  reading  is  corrupt,  and  that  Shakefpear  wrote 

— "  the  warey  Gods — 

warey  here  fignify ing,  animadverting^  forewarningy 
^'  and  ready  to  give  notice  j  not,  as  in  its  more  ufudl 
meaning,  cautious^  referved.^^  Warb. 

Here  again  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Mr.  War- 
burton  had  given  Ibme  authority  for  ufing  the 

word 
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word  in  this  fenfe ;  which  if  he  had  looked  for, 
he  might  have  found  at  leaft  how  to  fpell  it. 

^-       305-  For  "devil-butcher'* 
Mr.  Warburton  reads  deviVs  butcher,  (i.  e.  kill-devil) 

7.  VIII.  99. 

^'  A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes." 

I  fulpedl  that  Shakelpear  wrote, 

"  A  braggartly  account  of  empty  boxes. 

Not  but  account  may  fignify  number  as  well  as 
"  contents  \  ifthefiril,  the  common  reading  is  right,'* 
Warb. 

Qu.  What  are  the  contents  of  empty  boxes  ? 

8.  VII.  398.  Troilus  and  Crejfida. 

—  "  If  thou  ufe  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at  thy 
"  heel  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing 
"  of  no  bowels,  thou !" 

—  thou  thing  of  no  bowels']  Though  this  be  fenle, 
"  yet  I  believe  it  is  not  the  poet's  —  I  Ihould  ima- 
"  gine  the  true  reading  v/as 

*'Thou  thing  of  no  vowels 

"  i.  e.  without  fenfe ;  as  a  word  without  vowels  is 
"jargon  and  contains  no  idea.'*  Warb. 

9.  V.  213.  King  Richard  III. 

"  To  fright  the  fouls  of  fearful  adverfaries" 

"  This  may  be  right.  But  I  rather  think  Shake- 
fpear  wrote  the  foule^  French,  the  croud,  or  mul- 
titude:'  Warb. 

10.  II. 
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10.  II.  294.  As  you.  like  it, 

•—"Albeit!  confefs  your  coming  before  me  is  nearer 
to  his  reverence.^'* 

Mr,  Warburton  oSvns  this  is  fenfe^  and  gives  it 
the  proper  interpretation ;  but  prudently  prefers 
revenue  to  reverence^  and  has  alter'd  the  text  accord- 
ingly. 

CANON  VII. 

He  may  find  out  obfolete  words ^  or  coin  new 
ones^  and  put  them  in  the  place  of  Juch^  as  he 
'does  not  like^  or  does  not  underHand, 

Example^ 
I.  VL  368.  Macbeth, 

"  their  daggers 
"  Unmanly  breech'd  with  gore— . 

BreecFd  with  gore  has,  I  believe,  been  generally  un- 
derftood  to  mean  cover'd,  as  a  man  is  by  his 
(  breeches ;  and  though  the  exprelTion  be  none  of  the 
beft,  yet  methinks  it  might  pafs  in  a  fpeech,  which, 
as  Mr.  Warburton  obferves  in  his  note  on  a  line  juft 
before,  is  an  unnatural  mixture  of  far  fetched  and 
common-place  thoughts  ^efpecially  fince  he  urges  this 
very  circumftance  as  a  proof  of  Macbeth's  guilt. 

But  this  is  not  fufficient,  and  therefore  he  fays, 
"  This  nonfenfical  account  of  the  ftate,  in  which 

the  daggers  were  found,  mull  furely  be  read  thus, 

"  Unmanly  reecFd  with  gore  — . 

^'  Refichedy  foiled  with  a  dark  yellow^  which  is  the 
colour  pf  any  reechy  fubftance,  and  muft  be  fo 
of  fteel  llain'd  with  blood.  He  ufes  the  word 
very  often,  as  reechy  hangings,  reechy  neck,  &c. 
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fo  that  the  fenfe  is,  they  were  unmanly  flained 
"  with  blood ;  and  that  circumilance  added,  becaufe 
«  often  fuch  ftains  are  moft  honourable."  Warb. 

Mr.  Warburton  fliould  have  fhewed,  by  fome 
better  authority  than  his  own,  that  there  is  fuch  a 
word  as  reech  which  I  believe  he  will  not  find  it 
eafy  to  do.  Reechy  comes  from  pecan.  A.  S.  fuma- 
re  (from  whence  our  reak  and  reaking)  and  fignifies 
with  Shakefpear  fweaty^  as  reechy  neck,  reechy 
kifles,  or  by  a  metaphor  perhaps,  greafy  ;  but  doe^ 
not  mark  any  color  :  however  the  verb,  being  neu- 
ter, has  no  paffive  voice,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
fuch  participle  as  reech'd. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  a  dark  yellow  is  the  color  of 
all  reechy  fubftances.  As  to  the  *  cook-maid's  neck, 
that  I  fuppofe  may  be  fo,  or  not,  according  as 
her  complexion  happens  to  be.  As  to  the  hangings, 
if  they  hung  a  great  while  in  London,  they  had,  it 
is  probable,  a  great  deal  more  of  the  footy  than  thq' 
yellow  in  their  tind.  If  I  were  to  afk  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton, whether  reechy  kifles  were  of  a  dark  yellow,  he 
would  tell  me,  that  they  are  not  fubftances,  and  there- 
fore are  not  within  his  rule  :  but  if  the  kifles  were 
reechy^  the  lips,  that  gave  them,  muft  be  fo  too  ^ 
and  I  hope  Mr.  Warburton  will  not  pay  the  king 
of  Denmark  fo  ill  a  complement,^as  to  fay,  that  his 
lips  were  foil'd  with  a  dark  yellow,  when  he  kiflfed 
his  queen. 

I  cannot  but  add,  that  it  is  far  from  being  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  thefe  fame  dark  yellow  ftain-  are 
often  mofl:  honourable.  I  know  but  one  authority 
for  it,  which  it  would  have  been  but  fair  in  Mr^ 

*  —  The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richefl:  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 
Ciamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him  \  h.  469.  Corrolamis. 

Warburton 
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Warbiirton  to  have  produced,  as  it  is  evident,  that 
his  whole  criticifm  is  founded  on  it.  The  paflage 
is  in  the  ragedy  of  Tragedies^  where  Tom  Thumb  is 
reprefented  as 

Stain'd  with  the  yellow  blood  of  flaughter'd  giants. 

2.  In  Richard  III.   V.  226. 

My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier, 

"  This  \nay  be  right  ;  but  perhaps  Shakefpear 
wrote  taniere^  French,  a  hut  or  cave."  Ware. 

It  is  more  than  perhaps^  that  Shakefpear  never 
thought  of  taniere^  which  is  a  den  ;  caverne^  oil  les 
Mtes  fauvages  fe  retirent :  and  when  it  is  ufed  figu- 
ratively for  the  habitation  of  a  man,  it  is  confidering 
him  as  living,  not  like  a  poor  man  in  a  cottage,  but 
like  a  beaft  ;  retraite^  fays  Furetiere,  d'un  homme 
fauvage  et  folitairc.  What  put  Mr.  Warburton  up- 
on this  emendation,  I  fuppofe,  was,  that  he  thought 
a  dukedom  to  a  penny  was  no  fair  bett ;  and  that 
the  wager  would  be  more  equal,  if  the  beggar  were 
to  impone^  as  Ofric  fays,  his  cottage.  Upon  the 
fame  principle  we  fhould  corred  that  line  of','iurynj 
«  I'll  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 
read  heart for  a  head  to  a  hat  is  too  unequal  a  wa- 
ger, 

3.  VI.  214.  ^imon  of  Athens. 

"  With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  crifp  heaven. 

«  We  fhould  read  i.  e.  vaulted  j  from  the 

"  latin  crypfa,^  a  vault."  Ware. 

Mn  Warburton  fhould  have  fhewed  by  fome  au- 
'  thority,  that  there  is  fuch  a  word  as  crip  for  vaulted, 

which 

J^i  rxrrmrv  foMy-J  Jc/^JcZ. 
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which  he  feems  to  have  coined  for  the  purpofe  : 
but  if  there  is,  it  fliould  be  fpelt  crypt  nor  crip  ; 
and  comes  from  crypa  not  crypfa^  which  indeed 
would  give  cryps^  and  that  might  eafily  be  mifta- 
ken  for  crifp ;  as  Mrs  Mincing  fays,  "  fo  pure  and 
fo  crips,^' 

4.  IV.  97.  I  Henry  IV. 

^'  No  more  the  thirfly  entrace  of  this  foil 

Shall  damp  hen  lips  with  her  own  children's  blood." 

Shall  damp  her  lips]  This  nonfenfe  Ihould  be 
"  read,  fhall  trempe^  i.  e.  moiften,  and  refers  to  thir- 
"  fty  in  the  preceding  line.  Ware. 

Why  muft  this  be  nonfenfe?  And  why  muft 
Shakefpear  thus  continually  be  made  to  ufe  impro- 
per French  words,  againft  the  authority  of  the 
copies,  inftead  of  proper  Englifh  ?  To  damp^  fig- 
nifies  to  wet,  to  moiften ;  which  is  the  precife  fenfe 
Mr.  Warburton  and  the  context  require.  Tremper 
fignifies  fomething  more,  to  dip,  to  foak,  or  fteep : 
je  fuis  tout  trempe^  I  am  foaked  through. 

But,  fays  Mr.  Warburton,  trempe^  from  the  French 
trempe^  properly  fignifies  the  moiftnefs  made  by 
rain.  If  he  fpeaks  of  trempe  as  an  Englifh  word, 
fince  he  coined  it,  he  may  perhaps  have  a  right  to 
give  it  what  fignification  he  pleafes  ;  but  the  French 
tremper  fignifies  to  dip,  or  foak,  in  any  liquor  what- 
foever.  tremper  fes  mains  dans  le  fang  :  tremper  les 
yeux  de  larmes  :  tremper  du  fer  dans  Veaii :  and  figu- 
ratively, tremper  dans  un  crime, 

5.  II.  62.  Much  ado. 

"  Griev'd  I,  I  had  but  one  ? 
2^  Chid  I  for  this  at  frugal  nature's  frame 

^  The 
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The  obvious  fenfe  feems  to  be.  Did  I  repine,  th^t 
nature  had  framed  me  and  my  wife  fo,  that  we 
fhould  have  but  one  child  ?  But  this  Mr.  Warbur- 
ton  either  did  not  fee,  or  did  not  hke  ;  and  there- 
fore he  coins  a,  fubftantive  from  a  verb,  cuts  off  one 
fy liable  to  fit  it  for  the  place  (for  here  he  does  not 
mend  in  in fpite  ofthe.verftfication )  and  then  fays  with- 
out any  authority  but  his  own,  "  We  muft  certainly 
"  read 

"  Chid  I  for  this  at  frugal  nature's  'fraine  ? 
*^  i.  e.  refraine, 

6  III.  ^5.  AWs  well  that  ends  welL 

— but  is  it  your  carbonadoed  face  ?]    Mr.  Pope 
reads  it  carbinado^d^  which  is  right.  The  joke,  fuch 
as  it  is,  confifts  in  the  allufion  to  a  wound  made 
"  by  a  carabine  ;  arms,  which  Hen.  IV.  had  made 
"  famous  by  bringing  into  ufe  among  his  horfe." 
Ware. 

This  joke,  and  the  amendment  for  the  fake  of  it, 
fuch  as  it  is^  is  entirely  Mr.  Pope's.  Shakefpear 
ufed  carbonado  for  flafhy  fcotch^  in  K,  Lear^  VL  49. 

ril  fo  carbonado  your  fhanks." 

2  K  11.242.  Love's  labour  loff, 

<^  And  beauty's  creft  becomes  the  Heavens  well" 

Mr.  Warburton  fays,  we  fhould  read  heautfs  Crete^ 
i.  e.  beauty's  white^  from  Creta. 

This  word  is,  I  fuppofe,  from  his  own  mint.  I 
wonder  he  did  not  rather  give  us  craye^  which  is 
French  for  chalk. 

7.  VI. 
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^.  VI.  541.  Coriolanus. 
For  I  have  ever  verified  my  friends, 
(Of  whom  he's  chief )  with  all  the  fize,  that  verity 
"  Would  without  lapfmg  fuffer. 

Verified  here  is  certainly  wrong,  as  Mr.  Warburton 
in  a  long  note  has  ihe^^^n.  To  mend  it  he  gives 
us  a  word,  which,  if  it  is  not  his  own,  I  doubt  he  can 
find  no  better  authority  for,  than  the  Diftionary  of 
N.  Bailey,  ttePhilolog.,  who  has  taken  care  to  pre- 
ferve  all  the  cant  words  he  could  pick  up.  However 
he  gives  the  honor  of  it  to  Shakefpear,  and  fays^ 
"  without  doubt  he  wrote 

For  I  have  ever  narrified  my  friends, 

"  /.  e.  made  their  encomium.    This  too  agrees  with 
"  the  foregoing  metaphors  of  book^  read^  and  con- 
ftitutes  an  uniformity  among  them."  Ware. 

I  fuppofe  Menenius  read  his  encomiums  out  of  a 
book,  or  at  leaft  learned  them  there,  and  then  nar- 
rified by  rote.  But  though  Mr.  Warburton  makes 
no  doubt  of  Shakefpear's  writing  narrified^  I  muft 
own  I  do ;  and  if  it  were  lawful  for  one,  who  is  not  a 
critic  by  profeflion,  to  make  a  con}e(5lure  after  him, 
which  yet  I  would  not  venture  to  thruft  into  the 
text  without  authority,  I  fhould  imagine,  that  pof- 
fibly  Shakefpear  might  have  written, 

"  For  I  have  ever  varnijhed  my  friends, 

"  ™  with  all  the  fize,  that  verity 
"  Would  without  lapfing  fuffer. 

that  is^  I  have  laid  on  as  much  praife,  as  would  ftick. 
It  is  an  allufion  either  to  painting  or  v/hitewafhing : 
>  and  the  word  vardfh  (or  vernijh^  as  it  is  fometimeS 
♦fpelt)  agrees  with  the  following  metaphor  of  Jize, 
at  leaft  as  v/crll  as  narrify  does  with  bock  before.  The 

only 
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only  misfortune  is,  that  the  uniformity  is  broke :  but 
that  is  of  the  lefs  confequence,  becaufe  otherwife  it 
would  be  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  bowls,  which 
come  in,  in  the  very  next  line. 

g  |.  lb.  542. 

—  "  The  virginal  j5>^/;;^j  of  your  daughters." 

*'  By  virginal  palms  may  indeed  be  underftood 
the  holding  up  the  hands'  in  fupplication.  There- 
fore  I  have  altered  nothing.  But  as  this  fenfe  is 
cold^  and  gives  us  even  a  ridiculous  idea —  I  fuf- 
pe6t  Shakefpear  might  write  pafmes  or  pdmes^  i.  e. 

*'  fwooning  fits,  from  the  French  pafmer  or  pa- 

"  mer^''^  Ware. 

Mr  Warburton  muft  fure  have  a  very  hard  heart, 
if  the  idea  of  virgins  holding  up  their  hands  in  fup- 
plication for  their  lives  and  honor,  can  feem  to  him 
either  cold  or  ridiculous ;  and  nothing  will  fatisfy 
him  but  making  them  fwoon,  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  in  a  French  word. 

/i^  0.  VII.  378.  Troilus  and  Crejftda, 
If  he  do,  the  rich  fhall  have  more,'* 

"  It  Ihould  be  read  thus 

it  —  the  mich  fhall  have  more. 

«  i,  e.  much.  He,  that  has  much  folly  already,  lhall 
then  have  more.  This  was  a  proverbial  fpeech, 
implying  that  benefits  fall  upon  the  rich."  Ware. 

Here  becaufe  to  he  rich  in  any  thing  does  not 
fignify  to  have  much  of  it,  Mr.  Warburton  has 
happily  invented  a  word,  the  mich  or  much^  to 
bear  that  fignification. 

^      ^        ^  jo.YII. 
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fi\.  VII.  267.  Cymheline. 

"  One  of  your  great  knowing 
Should  learn,  being  taught^  forbearance. 

That  is,  I  fuppofe,  "  one  of  lb  much  knov/ledge,  a$ 
you  pretend  to,  fhould  learn  to  leave  off  an  unfuc^ 
cefstul  luit,  when  you  are  fo  oiten  defired  to  da 
fo." 

But  this  will  not  fatisfy  Mr.  Warburton :  he  in- 
fifts  that  a  man,  who  is  taught,  has  no  more  need  of 
learning;  not  remembring,  that  fome  are  fo  heed« 
lefs  and  forgetful,  as  to  need  being  taught  the  fame 
things  again  and  again.  Not  to  mifreprefent  him, 
I  will  give  his  whole  note. 

"  Sure  whoever  is  taught,  neceflarily  learnS' 
Learning  is  not  the  fit  and  reafonable  confequenc^ 
of  being  taught,  but  is  the  thing  itfelf.    As  it  i§ 

"  fuperfluous  in  the  expreffion,  fo  (which  is  th^ 

"  common  condition  of  nonfenfe  )  it  is  deficient  in 
the  fentiment.    It  is  no  mark  of  a  knowing  per- 

"  fon,  that  he  has  learnt  forbearance  fimply.  for 
forbearance  becomes  a  virtue,  or  point  of  civij 

"  prudence,  only  as  it  refpeds  a  forbidden  obje6l'v 

"  Shakefpear,  I  am.  perfuaded,  wrote, 

^'  One  of  your  great  knowing 
"  Should  learn  (being  tort)  forbearance.'' 

i.  e,  one  pf  your  wifdom^  fhould  learn  (from  ^ 
fenfe  of  your  purfuing  a  forbidden  objedl)  forbear^ 

*'  ance ;  which  gives  us  a  .  goo4  and  pertin^^ 
meaning  in  a  correft  expreffion. 

T ort^  an  old  French  word,  fignifying  the  being  in 
the  wrongs  is  m^uch  in  ufe  amongd:  our  old  En-^ 

"  glifh  writers  which  thofe,  v/ho  have  not  read 
them,  may  colled  from  its  being  found  in  the 
Etymologicon  of  the  judicious  Skinner/'  \Varb, 

C  '  Tha^ 
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That  tort  is  a  French  word,  every  one,  who 
knows  any  thing  of  that  language,  muft  know  ;  but 
that  it  is  an  old  French  word,  in  any  other  fenfe 
than  the  reft  of  their  words  are  old,  is  not  true  ;  for 
it  is  as  nnuch  in  ufe  as  ever :  and  that  it  fignifies  being 
in  the  wrong,  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  found  in  any 
eld  Englijh  writers^  though  I  have  read  feveral.  I 
was  therefore  obhged  to  go,  as  Mr.  Warburton  ad- 
vifes,  to  the  judicious  Skinner,  whom  I  hope  he 
appealed  to  without  confulting,  becaufe  he  gives 
him  no  manner  of  authority  for  what  he  aflerts : 

ort  (fays  he)  exp.  Extortion,  a  Fr.  G.  Tort  inju- 
ria^ utr.  a  Lat.  torquere. 

In  this  he  agrees  with  the  French  Didionaries, 
which  give  us  tort^  a  fubftantive,  injury^  wrongs 
&c.  but  no  fuch  adjeftive,  which  the  fenfe  here  re- 
quires. There  is  indeed  an  old  Englifh  adjediive 
formed  from  hence,  as  Mr.  Warburton's  neigh- 
bours at  Lincoln's  Inn  would  have  told  him  j  that 
is  tortious^  to  which  tortionaire  in  the  French  an- 
fwers  :  but  if  Mr.  Warburton  had  brought  either 
of  thefe  in,  it  muft  have  been  "  In  fpite  of  the 
*'  verification." 

And  here  I  fhall  conclude  the  examples  under 
4:his  head  of  coining  words  ;  as  to  which  I  hope  for 
the  future  Mr.  Warburton  will,  according  to  his 
own  reading, 

—  learn  (being  Tort)  forbearance. 


CANON  VIII. 

He  may  prove  a  readings  or  fupport  an  expla- 
nation^ by  cny  fort  of  reafons^  no  matter  ^whether 
good  or  bad. 
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Example. 

1.  V.  413.  K.HenryNlW. 

"  This  is  the  ftate  of  man  ;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
"  The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to  morrow  bloiToms, 

And  bears  his  bkifhing  honors  thick  upon  him ; 
"  The  third  day  comes  a  froil,  a  killing  froft 
"  And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 

His  greatnefs  is  a  rip'ning,  nips  his  rcot^ 
"  And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do. 

"  Nips  his  root\  As  fpring  frofls  are  not  inju- 
*'  rious  to  the  roots  of  fruit  trees,  I  fhould  ima- 
"  gine  the  poet  wrote  jhoot^  i.  e.  the  tender  fhoot, 
"  on  which  are  the  young  leaves  and  blolToms, 
&c.  Ware. 

That  is,  becaufe  a  killing  froil:  Vv  ill  not  kill  trees  in 
the  fpring.  -  The  conclufion  of  the  fpeech  evidently 
fhews,  that  the  death  or  deftrudion  of  the  tree  was 
the  confequence  of  this  nipping. 

2.  VIII.  181.  Hamlet, 

"  Madam,  it  fo  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
*'  We  o'er- took  on  the  way. 

The  old  Quarto  reads  cer-raught^  corruptly,  for 
<c  o'er-rode^  which  I  think  is  the  right  reading  for 
"  oertook  has  the  idea  of  following  with  defign,  and 
"  accompanying.  Oer-rode  has  neither :  which 
"  was  the  cafe."  Warb. 

I  know  not  where  Mr.  Warburton  found  this 
idea;  but  I  believe  no  body  but  himfelf  follows 
with  defign,  and  accompanies,  every  one,  whom  he 
chances  to  overtake  on  the  road.  Nor  is  cver-raugbt, 

C  2  which 
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which  is  the  reading  of  the  old  Quarto,  neceflarily  ^ 
corruption  of  over-rode :  it  is  the  paft  tenfe  of  over- 
reach^ and  was  probably  ufed  formerly  in  the  fenfe  of 
overtake,  as  overgo,  overpafs  were  but  going  out  of 
ufe,  the  players  might  leave  it  for  the  more  ufual  word. 

3.  VII.  84.  Julius  C^far. 

"  Arid,  in  their  fteads,  do  ravens^  crows,  and  kites 
"  Fly  o'er  our  heads." 

"  A  raven  and  a  crow  is  the  fame  bird  of  prey  : 
the  firft  name  taken  from  it's  nature  the  other 
from  its  voice.  We  fhould  therefore  read 

"  ravenous  crows  and  kites."  Ware. 

Though  Mr.  Warburton  cannot  find  it  in  the 
Dictionaries,  yet  every  crow-keeper  in  the  country 
will  tell  him  there  is  as  real  a  difference  between  a 
raven  and  a  crow,  as  there  is  between  a  crow  and  a 
rook,  or  a  rook  and  a  jack-daw.  The  carrion- 
crow,  or  gor-crow  [i.  e.  gore-crow]  as  it  is  called, 
is  not  the  raven,  t  f 

4.  II.  350.  As  you  like  it, 

"  But  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as 
concave  as  a  coverd  goblet,   or  a  worm-eaten 
"  nut." 

<t  Why  a  cover'd  goblet  ?  Becaufe  a  goblet  is  never 
kept  cover'd  but  when  empty.  Shakefpear  never 
throws  out  his  expreffions  at  random."  W^arb. 

If  Shakefpear  does  not,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  War- 
burton  does  for  he  here  afferts  a  thing,  in  which 
every  young  lady,  who  has  been  at  a  ball,  can  con- 
tradict him  that  a  goblet  is  never  kept  cover'd  but 
when  empty.  And  though  Mr. Warburton  does  not 

frequent 
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frequent  thofe  aflemblies,  yet  there  are  a  great  ma- 
ny other  infbances,  where  it  may  be  very  proper  to 
cover  a  cup,  that  is  not  empty  ;  as  if  people  are  apt 
to  preach  over  their  liquor,  or  if  there  fhould  be 
more  than  the  company  cares  to  drink  at  the  pre- 
fent.  In  thefe  and  other  like  cafes,  it  is  lawful  and 
ufual  to  put  on  the  cover  to  keep  out  flies  or  duft, 
and  to  prevent  the  bifliop,  negus,  or  what  ever 
liquor,  from  dying. 

5.  VIII.  345. 

"  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
"  Nor  all  the  drowfy  firups  of  the  world, 
"  Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep. 
Which  thou  owedfi  yefterday." 

"  owed'ft^  This  is  right,  and  of  much  greater  force 
"  than  the  common  reading  \hadfi     not  to  fleep 

being  finely  called  defrauding  the  day  of  a  debt 

of  nature."  Ware. 

If  there  be  any  fraud  in  the  cafe,  it  is  the ,  night 
is  cheated,  and  not  the  day  I  would  therefore  pro- 
pofe  to  read 

which  thouo  wed'ft  yefter  night. 

But  unluckily  for  Mr.  Warburton's  fine  obfervation, 
and  my  improvement  grafted  upon  it,  owed' ft  here 
is  ownedft^  fynonymous  to  badft^  and  is  frequently 
fo  ufed  by  Shakefpear  and  the  old  authors.  If  Mr. 
Warburton  will  be  contented  with  two  inftances, 
they  fhall  be  from  his  Bible  : 

^  And  he  that  oweth  the  houfe  Jhall  come^  and  tell 
the  prieft^  Sec. 

^  So  Jhall  the  Jews  — bind  the  man^  that  oweth  this 
girdle. 

*  Levit.  xiv.  35.      ^AcTsxxi.  II, 

C  3  6.1. 
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6.  I.  66.  The  T mpeft. 

In  the  note  on  thefe  lines, 

*^  This  is  a  moft  majeftic  vifion,  and 
*^  Harmonious  charming  Lays — 

(where  by  the  way  I  would  advife  him  to  read 
Lay^  becaufe  this  is  charming  Lays^""  is  not  fo 
ufual,  in  print  at  leaft)  Mr.  Warburton  I'^ys  the  word 
charming  cannot  with  propriety  be  applied  to  any 
thing  but  7nufic  and  poetry^  becaufe  they  were  fup- 
pofed  to  operate  as  charms.  He  here  exprefly  ex- 
cludes Beauty.,  which  was  ever  fuppofed  to  have  that 
operation  in  the  higheft  degree.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  inftance  of  the  infenfibiiity  of  our  critic's  heart, 

7.  IV.  128.  I  Henry  IV. 

— "  By  this  hand,  if  I  were  now  by  this  rafcal,  I 
could  brain  him  with  his  ^  ladle's  fan." 

"  9  The  fans  then  in  fafliion  had  very  long  han- 
dies."  Ware. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Warburton  pick'dup 
this  anecdote  of  the  fize  of  the  ladies  fans  in  the 
reign  of  Flenry  IV.  but  the  obfervation  is  certainly 
very  pertinent,  and  neceffary  for  notwithftanding 
Hotfpur  was  in  fuch  a  paffion  as  to  talk  of  dividing 
and  going  to  buffets  with  himfelf,  for  moving  fuch 
a  difh  of  fkimm'd  milk  with  fo  honourable  an 
adion  ;  yet  it  would  be  too  much  beyond  proba- 
bility to  think  of  beating  a  lord's  brairf  out  with  his 
lady's  fan,  had  the  fans  then  been  fuch  flight  toys 
~^as  are  now  /ufed.     ^  ^ 

^  This  puts  mt  in  mind  of  a  note  of  John  Bunyan 
in  his  Pilgrim^ s  Progrefs.,  that  great  howls  and  great 
fpoom  will  hold  more^  than  little  bowls  and  little  fpoons.J 

'  CANirON 
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CANON  IX. 

He  may  interpret  his  author  fo^  as  to  make 
him  mean  diredlly  contrary  to  what  he  fays. 

Example. 
/.  III.  331.  Winters  Tale, 

^'  'Fore  the  red  blood  reins  in  the  winters  pale.** 

^  5.  e.  Before  the  pale  winter  reins  in  the  red  or  youth- 
^^fful  blood.  WAUB, 

2,  Ibid,  p.  347. 

— "  three  fwineherds,  that  have  made  themfelves 
"  all  men  of  hair',  they  call  themfelves  faltiers,^^ 

that  is,  "  who  have  made  themfelves  all  over  hairy 
(probably  with  goat-fkins )  they  call  themfelves 
^^fatyrs,"  ySmm* 

But  the  fervant's  blunder  in  the  name  occafioned 
Mr.  Warburton's  making  one  in  the  fenfe,  I  fuppofe. 
Saltier s  put  him  in  mind  of  fait  are ;  that,  of  fkipping 
and  bounding ;  and  bounding^  of  tennis-balls^  which 
produced  this  learned  note  : 

"  all  men  of  hair']  i.  e.  nimble,  that  leap,  as  if  they 
"  rebounded.  The  phrafe  is  taken  from  tennis- 
*^  balls,  which  were  ftuff'd  with  hair."  Ware. 

CANON  X. 

He  Jhould  not  allow  any  poetical  licences^  which 
he  does  not  underjtand, 

C  4  ■  Example* 
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Example* 

Vl.  470.  Ccriolanus. 

"  our  Veii*d  dames 
"  Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damafk  in 
"  Their  nicely  gauded  cheeks  to  th'  wanton  fpoil 
^'  Of  Phcebus'  burning  kiffes." 

"  This  commixture  of  white  and  red  could  not^ 
by  any  figure  of  fpeech^  be  called  a  war,  becauld 
"  it  is  the  agreement-  and  union  of  the  coloursj  that 
make  the  beauty.  '  'We  flibuld  read, 

the  ivare  of  white  and  damaflc  — . 

"  i.  e.  the  commodiiy^  the  merchandife.'^  Ware. 

Perhaps  fome  other  profefs'd  critic,  difiiking  Mn 
Vv^arburton's  commodity^  and  being  offended  with 
the  idea  of  venality,  which  the  word  merchandife 
gives  in  this  place,  miay  tell  us,  we  fliould  read^ 
Commit  the  Wear  —  i.  e.  hazard  the  wearing  out — . 
(Commit  from  commettre^  an  old  French  word^  which 
is  no  Hnall  recommendation  to  it.  But  a  poor 
poetical  reader- vv^ould  let  this  figure  pafs ;  and 
not  be  alarm'd  (except  for  his  own  heart)  on  account 
of  this  innocent  v/ar  between  the  rofes  and  hilies  in- 
a  lady's  cheek  remembring,  that  beautiful,  though 
fimple  defcription  of  it  in  the  old  ballad  of  Fair 
Rofamond, 

"  The  blood  within  her  cryilal  cheeks 

Did  fuch  a  color  drive, 
"  As  though  the  Ully  and  the  rofe 
"  For  mafterjhip  did  firive.^' 

^  CANON 
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CANON  XI. 

tie  may  make  foolijh  ame^idments  or  explana^ 
tionSy  and  refute  them^  only  to  enhance  the  value 
of  his  critical  fkilL 

Example. 
/-  VL  370.  Macbeth, 

Thou  fee'ft  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  jaian's  aft, 
"  Threaten  this  bloody  ftage^^ — 

"  One  might  be  tempted  to  think  the  poet  wrote 
"  ftrage^  flaughter.  But  /,  who  know  him  better^  am 

perfuaded  he  ufed  fiage  for  a^.  And  becaufe  ftage 
"  may  be  figuratively  ufed  for  a5l^  a  dramatic  re- 
"  prefentation  \  therefore  he  ufes  it  for  a8l^  a  deed 

done.    Threatens  a  tragedy.'*  Ware. 

None  but  an  erring  (or  *  errant)  pedant  could  be 
tempted  to  think,  that  Shakefpear  wrote  ftrage  in 
this  place,  which  is  a  barbarous  word,  without  any 
authority  produced  for  it.  As  for  the  intimate 
acquaintance  Mr.  Warburton  boafts  with  Shakefpear, 
Ofte  might  be  tempted  to  doubt  of  that,  he  is  fo 
feldom  let  into  the  poet's  meaning  ;  particularly  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  the  obvious  fenfe,  which  any 
body  but  a'profefs'd  critic  might  have  feen,  is,  "  that 
"  Heaven,  troubled  with  man's  a6t  [the  murder  of 
"  Duncan]threatens  this  bloody  ftage,  where  the  mur- 

der  was  committed,  i.  e.  the  world  in  general,  or  at 
*'  leaft  Scotland,  which  on  this  occafion  was  covered 
*'  with  darknefs  \  as  appears  by  the  following  lirte. 

That  darknefs  does  the  face  of  th'  earth  entomb." 
*5ee  Mr  W.'s  Note  on    erring  Barbarian,"  Othello. 

There 
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There  was  therefore  no  occafion  for  inventing  that 
forites  of  nonfenfical  figures  of  ft  age  for  a5i^  a  dra- 
matic reprefentation  •,  therefore  for  a^^  a  deed  done  \ 
and  therefore,  as  he  fhould  have  added,  for  a  deed 
to  be  done^  for  a  threaten'd  tragedy  is  not  paft,  but 
future.  But  thus  it  will  be  (as  Mr.  Warburton  ob- 
ferves)  when  the  author  is  thinking  of  one  thing  and 
his  critic  of  anotherf. 

CANON  XII. 

He  may  find  out  a  bawdy  ^  or  immoral  meaning 
in  his  author^  where  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
.any  hint  that  way. 

Example, 

r.  VII.  266.  Cymbeline. 

If  fhe  be  up,  I'll  fpeak  with  her;  if  not. 
Let  her  lay  ftill,  and  dream." — 

"  If  Jhe  be  up^  ^c.']    It  is  obfervable,  that  Shake- 
fpear  makes  his  fools  deal  much  in  that  kind  of 
"  wit,  called  the  double  entendre,  with  only  a  fingU 
^'  meaning  \  fmce  his  time  tranferred  to  the  fine 
"  gentleman  of  the  drama.'*  Ware. 

True  is  that  old  proverb. 

As  the  fool  thinketh. 
The  bell  clinketh. 

For  the  meaning  here  is  fo  fingle,  that  nobody 
but  a  man  of  Mr.  Warburton's  penetration  could 
find  out  a  double  entendre. 


t  Vol.  1.  p.  445. 


2.  The 
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2.  The  fame  penetration  difcovered  in  that  line 
in  King  Lear^  VL  6. 

"  Which  the  mod  precious  fquare  of  fenfepoflefles.'* 

that  "  by  the  fquare  of  fenfe,  we  are  to  under- 
^'  ftand  the  four  nobler  fenfes,  viz.  the  fight,  hear- 

ing,  tafbe,  and  fmelL    For  a  young  lady  could 

not  with,  decency  infinuate,  that  Ihe  knew  of  any 
"  pleafures,  which  the  fifth  afforded.    This  is  ima- 

gined  with  great  propriety  and  delicacy."  ■WC4'KB, 

I  believe,  that  Shakefpear  ufes  fquare  for  the 
full  complement  of  all  the  fenfes ;  and  that  this 
imagined  propriety  and  delicacy  Mr.  Warburton 
ought  to  have  the  praife  of,  who  feems  to  have 
been  thinking  of  the  fixth  fenfe,  inilead  of  the 
fifth,  when  he  wrote  that  note. 

3.  I.  398.  Meafure  for  Meafure, 

"  Thou  art  not  noble. 
For  all  th'  accommodations,  that  thou  bear'fl, 
"  Are  nurs'd  by  bafenefs  — 

"  Are  nursed  hy  bafenefs  :]  This  enigmatical  fen- 
"  tence,  fo  much  in  the  manner  of  our  author,  is 

a  fine  proof  of  his  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
"  The  meaning  of  it  being  this,  Thy  moft  virtuous 
*'  anions  have  a  felfijh  motive  \  and  even  thofe  of  them ^ 

which  appear  moft  generous^  are  but  the  more  art^ 

ful  difguifes  of  f elf -love Ware. 

.  It  is  as  plain,  as  v/ords  can  make  it,  that  Shake- 
fpear is  not  here  confidering  man  as  a  moral  agent, 
but  is  fpeaking  of  animal  life,  the  accommodations 
[conveniences]  of  which  he  fays  are  nursed  [fap- 
plied  and  fupported]  by  bafenefs^  [thofe  that  are 

efteemed 
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cfteemed  the  lower  and  meaner  parts  of  the  dre- 
ation,  fuch  as  wool,  filk,  the  excrements  of  beads 
and  infeds,  &c.  or  by  the  labour  and  fervice  of 
the  meaneft  peoplej  And  our  poet  was  too  good 
a  writer,  as  well  as  too  honeft  a  man,  to  think  of 
this  fine  enigma,  which  is  impertinent  to  the  fub- 
jed  he  is  upon,  and  contains  a  dodlrine  mod: 
execrable  and  deftrudive  of  all  virtue;  the  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  which  muft  either  have  a  very- 
bad  heart,  if  he  found  it  true  at  home;  or  muft 
have  kept  very  bad  company,  and  from  fuch  un- 
charitably judged  the  hearts  of  all  the  reft  of  mankind; 

CANON  XIIL 

He  need  not  attend  to  the  low  accuracy  of  ortho^ 
graphy  or  pointings  but  may  ridicule  fuch  trivi-' 
al  criticifmi  in  others, 

1.  VII.  64.  Julius  Cdefdr, 

"  And  things  unlucky  charge  my  fantafy.'* 
mluckey^  fo  fpelt  five  times  in  the  text  and  note. 
warey  for  wary,  VII.  323.  naucioujly  coming,  1. 1 00. 
further  improvements  Tref.  p.  9.  for  farther. 
groth^  VIII.  70.  for  growth.  hairCd.  1. 452.  forbaned. 
lain  o^en^  III.  237.    Utopean  trtaiifcs.  I.  34. 
eonfture  IV.  399.  for  conftrue. 

2.  Eifel,  vinegar,  fpelt  right  by  Mr.  Theobald. 
VIII.  250. 

3.  Oar,  fpelt  right  by  Mr.  Theobald.  III.  69. 

4.  Ofprey,  fpelt  right  by  Mr.  Theobald.  VI.  536. 

5'  VIL 
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5.  VII.  189.  Anthony  and  Cleopatra. 

"  Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  *  favoring  hand." 

"  ^  Here  Mr.  Theobald  reftores  an  f,  depofed  by 
"  the  printer,  to  make  room  for  an  f "  Ware. 

6.  Ihid.  214.  "  and  lighted  up 
"  The  little    O  o'th'  earth." 

"  'A  round O  rellored  by  Mr  Theobald."  Warb. 

7.  III.  235.  ^he  Comedy  of  Errors. 

*'  Shall  love  in   building  grow  fo  ruinate  r*' 

^buildings!]  Mr  Theobald  has  here  removed  a 
"  fuperfluous  letter."  Ware. 

8.  VI.  436.  Coriolanus. 

"  The  one  fide  muft  have  ^  bale.'' 

^  bale.  This  word  fpelt  right  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

9.  Bid.  464.  —  "  What  harm  can  your  bifTon 
"  confpednitys  glean  out  of  his  charadier" — 

^bijfon  (blind;  fpelt  right  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

10.  III.  43.  Airs  well  that  ends  well. 

Note  I .  Commas  and  points  here  fet  exadlly  right 
by  Mr.  Theobald.    So  III.  43. 

11.  Ihid.  459.  King  John. 

Note  7.  A  point  fet  right  by  Mr.  Theobald. 

II.  I.  217.  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona. 

With  my  mafler''s  Jhip\  This  pun  reftored  by 
Mr.  Theobald.  12  L 
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12.  I.  259.  Merry  Wives  of  Windf or. 

"  I  hope  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  con-' 
«  temp:' 

A  conundrum  reftored  by  Mr  Theobald. 

13.  IL  197.  — hut  fo  fo.  A  quibble  reftored 
by  the  Oxford  editor. 

14.  III.  404.  Jhewsl  fpelt  right  by  Mr.  Theo- 
bald. 

CANON  XIV. 

Tet  when  he  pleafes  to  condefcend  to  fuch  work^ 
he  may  value  himfelf  upon  it ;  a?2d  not  only  rejiore 
lofl  puns^  but  point  out  fuch  quaintnejfesy  where 
perhaps  the  author  never  thought  of  them. 

Example. 

1.  V.  257.  King  Richard  Mi. 

Note  2.    "I  have  alter'd  the  pointing  of  this  paf- 
"  fage,  whereby  a  ftrange  and  ridiculous  anticlimax 
is  prevented."  Ware. 

Ibid.  346.  King  Henry  VIIL 

Note  I .  "  This  ill  pointing  makes  nonfenfe  of  the 
thought.  I  have  regulated  it  as  it  now  ftands."  War. 

2.  VI.  189.  ^imon  of  Athens. 

"  it  fhould  feem  by  th'  fum, 
"  ^  Your  mafter's  confidence  was  above  mine.'* 

"  ^  Tour  mafier's  confidence]  Play  on  the  word  con- 
fidence:\  Ware, 

I  .  fbid. 
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Ibid.  432.  Coriolanus, 

— 'Met  us  revenge  ourfelves  withoiiLpikes^     rvith  our- 
"  e'er  we  become  rakes."  , 

"-—Time,  who  has  done  greater  things,  has  here  Hi- 
* '  fled  a  miferable  joke ;  which  was  then  the  fame  as 
"  if  it  had  been  now  wrote.  Let  us  revenge  ourfelves 
"  with  forks  e'er  we  become  rakes^  &c."  Ware. 

3.  I.  276.  «  This  abfurdpaffage  may  be  pointed 
"  into  fenfe." 

4.  IT.  154.  "  The  wrong  pointing  has  made  thisi 
"  fine  fentiment  nonfenfe." 

Thefe  inftances  are  brought,  not  to  blame  Mr. 
Warburton  for  rec1:ifying  the  miftakes  in  point- 
ing, &c.  but  to  fhew  the  unreafonabienefs  of  his 
ridicuhng  that  care  in  others,  when  the  want  of  it 
may  make  nonfenfe  of  the  beft  of  writings,  and,  as 
he  acknowledges,  has  frequently  done  fo  in  Shake- 
fpear. 


C  A  N  O  N  XV. 

He  may  expLi  a  difficult  paffiage  by  words  nt^Um^ 
abfolutely  imintelligibk . 

Example. 
/.  VIII.  298.  Othello. 

Nor  to  comply  with  heat  the  young  affecls 
"  In  my  defun5l  and  proper  fatisfadion.'* 

«  i.  e.  with  that  heat  and  new  affedions,  which  the 
"indulgence  of  my  appetite  has  raifed  and  created. 
«  This  is  the  meaning  of  defunct,  which  has  made 
«  all  the  difficulty  of  this  palTage."  Wars. 

If 
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If  there  can  any  fenfe  be  made  of  this,  there 
are  ftill  two  fmall  difficulties ;  how  defunct  comes 
to  fignify  raijed  and  created  by  indulgence  ;  and  how 
the  appetite  can  be  faid  to  be  defun5i^  or  indulged, 
when  Othello  had  not  yet  enjoyed  the  objeft  of 
his  affedtions. 

1.  III.  237.    ComcoUf  of  ElTors . 

Sing,  Syren,  for  thyfelf,  and  I  will  dote ; 
Spread  o'er  the  filver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lye  ; 
"  And  in  that  glorious  fuppofition  think 

He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  fuch  means  to  die.'* 

— "  in  that  glorious  ftippojition']  Suppofition  for  the 
thing  lain  open . "Ware. 

I  am  in  fome  doubt,  whether  this  note  fliould 
be  placed  under  this  or  the  XII  Canon,  becaufe  from 
Mr.  Warburton's  expofition  of  the  word  ^  fuppofedy 
propping  or  fupporting,  III.  25.  I  fufped,  that  lain 
cpen  is  a  falfe  print  for  lain  upon^  and  that  Mr. 
Warburton  had  his  eye  on  a  pafTage  in  Horace, 
Sat.  2.  Lib.  i.  Hac  uhi  fuppofuit^  i^c.  or  elfe  he 
would  have  told  us  what  this  glorious  thing  lain 
open  [or  upon]  was.  What  ideas  can  this  great 
matter  of  languages  have,  to  talk  of  thinking  in  a 
thing  lain  open  or  upon  ?  , 

Not  to  take  notice,  that  to  lay  is  pono^  and  cu- 
hare  is  to  lye^  which  would  form  lien,  or  lyen  upon; 
Jiippofttion  here  is  ufed,  in  its  ordinary  fenfe,  for 
imagination^  fancy.  I  fufpe6b  there  is  a  flight  miftake 
of  one  letter  in  the  third  line  \  we  Ihould  probab- 
ly read  them  for  thee. 

*  See  the  Gloffajy, 

Spread 
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Spread  o'er  the  filver  waves  thy  golden  hair^, 
"  And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  them^  and  there  lie  j 
^«  And  in  that  glorious  fuppofition  think. 

He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  fuch  means  to  die.'^, 

CANON  XVI. 

He  may  contradiB  himfelf  for  the fake  of  Jldcw- 
ing  his  critical  fkill  on  both  fides  of  a  queftion. 

Example. 

VI.  347.  Macbeth, 

the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphyfical  aid  doth  feem 
y 0  have  thee  crown'd  withal" 

"  Both  feem  to  have  thee  crowned  withal,  is  not 
fenfe.    To  make  it  fo,  it  Ihould  be  fupplied  thus, 
doth  feem  defirous  to  have.    But  no  poetic  licence 
"  would  excufe  this,  &c."  Ware, 

Yet  page  335  in  his  Note  on  this  line, 

So  fliould  he  look,  that  feemsto  fpeak things  ftrange'! 

he  fays  "  i.  e.  feems  as  if  he  would  fpeak.'* 

Which  is  much  the  fame  thing  as  defirous, 

CANON  XVII. 

It  will  be  neceffary  for  the  profefsd  critic ^  to 
have  by  him  a  good  number  of  pedantic  and 
abufive  exprejjions^  to  throw  about  upon  proper 
occafions. 

Example. 

I.  —  "  To  this  the  Oxford  editor  gives  his  Fiat^ 
IV.  loi.  D  2.— 
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2.  —  To  which  the  Oxford  editor  fays  ReSie,  ' 
VI.  227. 

3.  "  Was  there  ever  fuch  an  afs,  I  mean  as 
the  tranfcriber  ?    lb.  226. 

4.  "  This  is  an  idle  blunder  of  the  editors.  L  1 10. 

5.  "  —  The  word  well  —  is  an  intrufion,  and 
Ihould  be  thruft  out  again,  as  it  burdens  the  die-  ' 
tion,  and  obftru6ts  the  eafy  turn  of  the  thought. 

1.  265. 

An  intrufion  thruft  out  —  What  language  is  this? 
as  Mr  Warburton  fays  on  another  occafion. 

6.  I.  390.  "The  old  blundering  folio  having 
"  it  invention,  this  was  enough  for  Mr.  Theobald 

to  prefer  authority  to  fenfe." 

7.  403  "  Bite  the  law  by  th'  nofe.*' 

*'  This  is  a  kind  of  bear-garden  phrafe,  taken  from 
"  the  cuftom  of  driving  cattle,  &c."*  Ware. 

8-  III.  93.  "  This  is  intolerable  nonfenfe.  The 
"  ftupid  editors,'*  &c. 

CANON  XVIII. 
He  may  explain  his  author ,  or  any  former  edi- 
tor oj  him,  by  fiipplying  fuch  words,  or  pieces  of 
of  words  ^  as  he  thinks  fit  J  or  that  purpofe. 

Example. 

I.  I.  355.  Meafure  for  Meafure, 

In  a  note  on  the  title  of  this  play,  Mr.  Pope 
had  told  us,  that  the  ftory  of  it  was  taken  from 

*  Becaufe  drovers  have  a  connexion  with  butchers,  and  but- 
chers with  the  bear-garden, 

Cynthio  s 
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Cinthio's  Novels,  Dec.  8.  Nov.  5.  by  which  a 
plain  man  would  imagine  he  meant,  that  it  was 
taken  from  the  filth  Novel  of  the  eighth  Decade, 
as  indeed  it  happens  to  be,  in  Cinthio  :  but  Mr. 
Warburton  puts  it  in  words  at  length,  December  8 
November  5.  tho'  whether  he  thought  the  (lory 
was  fo  long,  that  it  held  for  two  days,  and  not 
being  finifhed  the  firft  was  reRuned  again  at  al- 
moft  a  twelve-month's  diftance;  or  whether  he 
defigned  to  hint  that  Cinthio  wrote  his  Tale  on 
the  eighth  of  'December^  and  Shakefpear  his  Play 
on  the  fifth  of  November  ^  we  can  only  conje6lure. 

2.  VII.  241.  Cymbeline. 

 "  or  e'er  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kifs,  which  I  had  fet 
"  Betwixt  tv/o  charming  words,  — 

Mr.  Warburton  in  his  note  on  this  pafTage  has 
had  the  felicity  to  difcover,  what  were  the  two 
charming  words,  between  which  Imogen  would 
have  fet  her  parting  kifs  ;  which  Shakefpear  pro- 
bably  never  thought  of  He  fays  "  without  quef- 
"  tion  by  thefe  two  charming  words,  Ihe  would  be 

underflood  to  mean 

"ADIEV,  FOSTHVMVS. 
"  The  one  religion  made  fo  ;  and  the  other  love.'* 

Imogen  muft  have  underflood  the  etymology  of 
our  language  very  exadlly,  to  find  out  fo  much 
religion  in  the  word  adieu ^  v/hich  we  ufe  com- 
monly, without  fixing  any  fuch  idea  to  it ;  as  when, 
we  fay,  that  fuch  a  man  has  bid  adieu  to  all  reli- 
gion. And  on  the  other  fide,  flie  mufl  have  under- 
Hood  the  language  of  love  very  little,  if  fhe  could 
find  no  tenderer  an  exprclTion  of  it,  than  the  name, 
by  which  every  body  elfe  called  her  hufband. 

D  2  CANON 
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CANON  XIX. 

He  may  life  the  very  fame  reafom  forcon- 
Jirmmg  his  own  ohfervatio?2s^  which  he  has 
dij'allowed  in  his  adverfary. 

Example, 

VIII.  350.  Othello. 

"  Let  him  command, 
*'  Nor  to  obey  fhall  be  in  me  remorfe, 
"  What  bloody  bufinefs  ever" 

"  The  old  copies  read  And  to  obey — but  evl- 
"  dently  wrong  :  fome  editions  read,  ISlot  to  obey, 
"  on  which  the  editor,  Mr.  Theobald,  takes  occafion 
"  to  alter  it  to  Nor  to  obey,  and  thought  he  had 

much  mended  matters.  But  he  miftook  the 
"  found  end  of  the  line  for  the  corrupt ;  and  fo, 
"  by  his  emendation,  the  deep  defigning  lago  is 

foolifhly  made  to  throw  off  ihis  malk,  when  he 
"  has  moft  occafion  for  it,  and  without  any  pro- 
"  vocation,  (land  before  his  captain  a  villain  con- 
"  fefs'd,  at  a  time  when  for  the  carrying  on  his 
"  plot  he  fhould  make  the  leaft  ihew  of  it,"  &c. 
Ware. 

To  avoid  this  flagrant  inconfiftency  of  charac- 
ter Mr.  Warburton  afllires  us,  that  Shakefpear  wrote 
and  pointed  the  paiTage  thus, 

"  Let  him  command, 
"  And  to  obey  lhall  be  in  me.  Remord 
What  bloody  bufinefs  ever." 

For  the  word  remord  he  quotes  the  authority  of 
Skelton.  The  force  and  beauty  of  that  phrafe  — 

to 
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to  obey  floall  he  in  me^  to  exprefs  /  will  ohe)\  is  fo 
felf-evident,  that  it  needs  no  authority. 

But  now  in  the  very  next  note  on  thofe  words 
oflago,  fix  lines  lower, 

 "  My  friend  is  dead," 

Mr.  Warburton  having  forgot  all  the  fine  reafoning* 
on  which  this  criticifm  is  founded,  fays,  in  fiat  con- 
tradidion  to  it,  "I  cannot  but  thinic  this  is  a  very 
"  artful  imitation  of  nature.  lago,  while  he  v/ould 
"  magnify  his  fervices,  betrays  his  villainy.  For 
"  was  it  poffible  he  could  be  honed,  who  would 
"  aflaflinate  his  friend  ?  And  not  to  take  at  this 
"  fhew'd  the  utmoft  blindnefs  ofjealoufy."  p.  351, 
352. 

CANON  XX. 

As  the  dejign  of  writing  notes  is  ?2of  Jo  jniich 
to  explain  the  author  s  meanings  as  to  difplay  the 
critic  s  knowledge ;  it  may  be  proper^  to  jhew 
his  univerfal  learnings  that  he  minutely  point 
out,  Jro?n  whence  every  metaphor  and  alhifion 
is  taken* 

I.  Pastry. 

I.  387.  Meafure  for  Meafure. 

—  "  prayers  from  preferred  fouls 
"  From  falling  maids"  — . 

"  The  metaphor  is  taken  from  fruits  preferv'd  in 
fugar."  Ware. 

In  order  to  continue  the  metaphor,  we  fliould  , 
alter  fafting  maids  to  pckled  maids. 

D  3  2.  C  H  A  N- 
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2.   C  H  A  N  !!i  L  E  R  Y. 

I.  395. 

"  And  fmell  of  calumny." 

Metaphor  taken  from  a  lamp  or  candle  going 
<^  out."  Ware. 

3.  Embroidery. 

—  422.      "  Doth  flouriOi  the  deceit"  — ; 

A  metaphor  taken  from  embroidery.*'  Warb« 

4.  Chess. 

—  429.  —  "lay  myfelf  in  hazard." 

"  A  metaphor  taken  from  Chefs-play."  Ware, 

Rather  from  Tennis. 

5.  Bird-catching. 
VIII.  328.  Othello, 
«  That  fliall  enmefh  them  all." 

"  A  metaphor  from  taking  birds  in  mefhes."  P, 

Note,  this  will  ferve  alfo  for  filhing. 

6.  Music 
VI.  531.  Coriolanus. 

He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone. 
Than  violenteft  contrariety s." 

"  can  no  more  atone']  This  is  a  very  fine  ex- 
prefTjon,  and  taken  from  unifon-ftrings  giving 
*'  the  fame  tone  or  found."  Warb. 

AttOM 
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Attone^  or  rather  attune^  has  that  fignification  • 
but  atom  is  unite,  make  one. 

7.  Traffic. 

VII.  302.  Cymheline. 

Thou  bidd'ft  me  to  my  lofs." 

"  A  phrafe  taken  from  traffic,"  &c.  Ward. 

8.  B  A  K  I  N  G. 

VI.  50.  King  Lear. 

"  Unbolted  villain"-- 
"  Metaphor  from  the  bakehoufe."'  Ware 

9.  Bowling. 

Ibid.  53. 

"  Will  not  be  rubb'd  or  ftopp'd." 
"  Metaphor  from  bowling."  Ware. 

10.  Man's  or  Woman's  Tailor. 

'  VII.  23.  Julius  C^far, 

— "  And  fince  the  quarrel. 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Falhion  it  thus"  — 

"  The  metaphor  from  the  wardrobe,  when  the 
"  excellence  of  the  fafhion  makes  out  for  the  defed 
"  of  the  colour."  Ware. 

CANON  XXL 
It  will  be  proper  in  order  to  JJ:ew  his  wity 
ejpecially  if  the  critic  be  a  married  man^  to 
take  every  opportunity  of  fneering  at  the  Jair* 
Sex, 

D  4  Example. 
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Example. 

1.  VI.  468.  Coriolanus. 

"  My  gracious  filence  hail" 

"  The  expreffion  is  extremely  fublime  ;  and  the 
*'  fenfe  of  it  conveys  the  fineft  praife,  that  can  be 
given  to  a  good  woman."  Ware. 

2.  III.  287.  The  Winter's  Tale. 

 "  'tis  powerful  think  it"]   "  After  this  there  are 

four  lines  of  infamous  fenfelefs  ribbaldry,  ftuck  in 

^'  by  fome  profligate  player,  which  I  have  cafhier'd  ; 
and  hope  no  — fine  Lady  will  efteem  this  a  caftra^ 

^'ted^  edition,  for  our  having  now  and  then,  on 

^'  the  fame  neceffity,  and  after  having  given  fair 
notice,  taken  the  fame  liberty;"    Ware.  . 

^  J.  Ihid.  480. 

—  "  the  fourth  [part  of  thy  wit]  would  returi-^ 
^'  for  confcience  fake,  to  help  thee  to  get  a  wife.'^ 

A  fly  fatyrical  infinuation,  how  fmall  a  capacity 
"  of  wit  is  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  But  every 
day's  experience  of  the  fex's  prudent  difpofal  of 
themfelves,  may  be  fufiicient  to  inform  us,  how 
"  unjuft  it  is."  Ware. 

^      I.  260.  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor. 

"  I  keep  but  three  men  and  a  boy  yet"  &c 

"  As  great  a  fool  as  the  poet  has  made  Slender,- it 
"  appears  by  his  boafting  of  his  wealth,  his  breeding, 
^'  and  his  courage,  that  he  k7iew  how  to  win .  a 
"  woman.    This  is  a  fine  inftance  of  Shakepear's 


S 


^'  knowledge  of  nature."  Warb. 


I  know 
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I  know  not  what  Mr  Warburton's  experience 
may  have  taught  him  ;  but  the  fuccefs  of  Mr.  Slen- 
der's  addrefs  could  give  no  hint  for  this  good-natured 
refiedtion  ;  for  however  Mrs  Anne's  father  might 
favour  him,  it  is  plain,  that  her  heart  was  fet  upon 
a  more  worthy  man ;  and  the  poet  has  very  pro- 
perly made  M|".  Fenton  marry  her. 


[  58  ] 


ESSAY 

TOWARDS  A 

GLOSSARY. 

BELIGHTED  [introduced  to  Shakefpear's  ac- 
I  quaintance  by  Mr.  W.] 

"  If  virtue  no  belighted  beauty  lack." 

Othello,  VIII.  299. 

«  white,  fair."  Ware,  [rather  lighted  up,  as  a 
room  is  with  candles.] 

BRACH,  "  a  degenerate  hound."  Pope. 

«  (Brach  Merriman — the  poor  cur  is  imbofs'd) 
"  And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd 
"  Brach." 

So  this  line  flood,  before  it  was  leecFd  by  Sir  T. 
Hanmer  it  fignifies  a  hound  in  general,  not  a 
degenerate  hound. 

BROOCH,  "  a  chain  of  gold."  P. 

Your  brooches,  pearls,  andowches" —  IV.  240. 

[rather 
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[rather  a  bodkin  or  fome  fuch  ornament,  from 
hroche^  Fr.] 

CAP,  "  property,  bubble,'  VVarb. 

"  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  fools  alive.  VL  221. 
[rather  the  top,  chief.] 

EFFECT  "  Executioner."  Wars. 

«  Thou  waft  the  caufe  and  moft  accurft  efleB  5, 

V.  222. 

But  Richard  replies. 

Your  beauty  was  the  caufe  of  that  efFe6L." 

Does  effe^  mean  executioner  here  too  ?  Perhaps 
the  firft  line  fhould  be  read 

*'  Thou  waft  the  caufe  of  that  moft  curft  effeft, 

u  e,  the  timelefs  deaths  of  Henry  and  Edward. 

ENDEAVOURS,  "/^r  deferts."  Ware. 

—  I  confefs  your  royal  graces, 
Show'r'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
"  My  ftudied  purpofes  requite,  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours:  my  endeavours 
Have  ever  come  too  ftiort  of  my  defires." 

V.405. 

[rather  for  endeavours.] 

ENVY,  for  «  evil."  Wars. 

"  You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy."  V. 
397- 

[rather.  You  put  an  invidious  conftru6lion  on 
what  we  piean  well.] 

FISSURE, 
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FISSURE,  [another  word  introduced  by  Mr.  War- 
burton]  yi?f  to,  the  place  where  the  eye  is.  Ware. 

[But  fijfure  would  fignify  Jlit^  or  the  parting  of 
the  eye-lids,  not  the  focket  of  the  eye.] 

Men  of  HAIR,  "  nimble, '  that  leap  as  if  they  re- 
"  bounded/'  Ware. 
[not  hahy  merQ 

they  have  made  themfelves  all  men  of  hair." 

III.  347. 

HARD  HANDS  «  fignify  both  great  labor  and 
"  pains  in  acquiring,  apd  great  unwillingnefs  to 
*'  quit  one's  hold."    Ware.  VII.  72. 

u — wring  from  the  hard  hands  of  peafants.'* 

INCISION  to  make  :  "  a  proverbial  expreflion,  for 
"  to  make  to  underftand."  Ware. 

^'  Godhelp  thee,  fhallow  man  ;  God  make  incifion 
"  in  thee." — II.  334. 

[By  this  place  we  muft  explain  that  of  Piftol,  vol. 
IV.  245.  "  What  fhall  we  have  incifion  ?"  i.  e,  un- 
derftanding], 

MEAL'D,  «  mingled."  Ware, 

a —  were  he  meal'd 
With  that,  which  he  correds  —  1.  427. 

[If  mingled  be  the  meaning,  it  fhould  be  melPd.'] 

MUSTER,  TRUE  GATE-^"  fignifies  to  alTem- 
"  ble  together  in  the  high  road  of  the  fafhion." 
Ware.  III.  29. 

I  wilh  Mr.  Warburton  had  given  us  fome  autho- 

•  ■  rity 
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rity  for  this,  from  Skelton  at  leaft,  if  not  from 
Shakefpear  for  it  is  too  much  to  take  upon  his 
fmgle  word. 

OATS,  "  a  diftemper  in  horfes."  11.  442. . 

"  The  oats  have  eat  the  horfes."-— 

I  hope  Mr.  Ware,  tallies  care  to  keep  his 
horfes  from  this  dangerous  diftemper. 

PIKED  or  PICKED,  «  formally  bearded."  Pope ^ 
III.  396. 

RACK,  "  the  veftige  of  an  embodied  ■  cloud/' 
^'  Leave  not  a  rack  behind,"  1.  68.  Ware. 

RASH  Gunpowder,  "  i.  e.  dry."  Ware. 
"  As  ftrcngas — ralh  gunpowder,"  IV.  284. 

SELF-CHARITY,  "  Charity  inherent  in  the  per- 
"  fon's  nature."    Ware.      =^  /Uf-.^  nuotisfu^^ 

"  Unlefs  felf  charity  be  fometimes  a  vice, 

"  And  to  defend  ourfelves  it  be  a  fm."  VIII.  323^ 

SHOTTEN,  "  any  thing  that  is  proje6ted ;  as  a 
"  fliotten  herring  is  one,  that  hath  caft  its 
"fpawn."  IV.  367.  Ware. 

SNIPE  "  is  a  diminutive  Woodcock."  Ware. 
VIII.  303. 

juft  as  a  partridge  is  a  diminutive  pheafant. 

SPURS  "  an  old  word  for  the  fibres  of  a  tree."' 
Pope,  VII.  311. 

" —  mingle  their  fpurs  together. 

It  is  a  common  word,,  and  it  fignifles  the  larger 

2  roots. 
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roots,  in  contradiftindtion  to  the  fibres  or  fmaller* 
roots  :  fo  the  fpur  of  a  poft  is  an  allufion  to  the 
large  root  of  a  tree. 

SUPPOSED,  "  undermined."  Ware- 
"  Wounding  fuppofed  peace.  IV.  293. 

propping,  fupporting."  Ware. 
"  If  you  fliould  tender  your  fuppofed  aid.  III.  25. 

SUPPOSITION  «  the  thing  laid  open"  [or  per- 
haps upon]  Ware. 

"  And  in  that  glorious  fuppofition  think."  III. 
237. 

To  THEM.  "Have at ^(7^^."  Ware.  V.  446. 

TRICK,  "falhion."  Ware.  I.  455. 
"  I  fpoke  but  according  to  the  trick" 
So  to  trick  up  fignifies  to  drefs  in  the  mode.  Ware. 

— The  trick  fignifies  habit,  cuflom,  as  he  has 
got  a  trick  of  doing  fo  or  fo  :  but  to  trick  up 
fignifies  to  drefs  up,  to  adorn  in  general,  without 
neceffarily  implying  the  mode  or  fafhion.  Skin- 
ner derives  it  from  intricare^  inneEiere  et  impli- 
care  capillos. 


FINIS. 


